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LONG AGO AND NOW. 



BY 



FREDERICK YOUNG. 



" Three brothers left their father's house to seek their fortune. The fbrst wa8> 
here a moment ago, sagely descanting on his wild career, for he was indeed a mad- 
cap youth. The second is even now ronning ont at the door to join his brother, 
whose society he strangely affects, and whose follies, in spite of warning, he per- 
petoally copies. Of the third nothing is known, beyond a vague hope that he may 
improve on the experience of his predecessors. He has never been amongst us,, 
though BO near as to throw his shadow on the threshold; in £sct, he is hourly 
expected to arrive, and may be here to-morrow $ but if a message recall him home„ 
he will never come at all! "— O. F»bzbb Owbv. 
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INTROBUCTION. 



The subjectB contained in the following pages were 
knot intended for publication, having been written for 
the information and amusement of the inhabitants of a 
country village, and delivered as Lectures, in connection 
with its Reading Rooms, It having been thought, 
however, by some of those who heard them, that they 
contained iacts and sentiments, which might prove 
interesting and instructive, to a larger public than that 
for which they were designed, the Author has been 
induced to have them printed. He hopes that the 
news enunciated, and which the subjects of the papers 
Biemselves are merely intended to illustrate, may 
e that chivalrous feeling, and lofty tone of thought 
tnd action, which, though essential to form a generous 
■ and moral people, there is much chance of being lost 
sight of, in this vigorously intellectual, but, alas ! selfish, 
and too keenly competitive age. 

CoBHAM, Stirhey, January, 1863. 
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" The storms yet sleep, the clouds still keep their station ; 
The unborn earthquake yet is in the tomb ; 
The bloody chaos yet eipecta creation : 
But all things are disposing for thy doom ; 
The elements await but for the word, 
' Let there he darkness ! ' and thou grow'st a tomb ! " 



^^^HE last memOTable scene which has yet become 
^^^ the property of history, in the triumphant oireer 
of Italy's illustriouB champion, the heroic Garibaldi, 
took place at Naples, It was thence he departed, amid 
the tears and profound regrets of the whole Neapolitan 
people', reluctant to hid farewell to the man who, after 
rescuing them from the most grinding tyranny, pre- 
ferred the plain citizenship he still maintains to 
assuming the regal power. Within twelve nulea 
south-east of this fair city there once stood another 
of smaller size, but more elegant and beautiful, iiie 
classical and luxurious Pompeii, to which the Romans 
were accustomed to resort, as one of their most favourite 
" watering places." Here they enjoyed all the attractive 
pleasures which were to be found within its walls. 
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or aboimded in its lovely and romaDtic neighbour^ 

hood. We will aee if it is not poBsIble to awaken 
as great an interest on behalf of this long- forgotten 
town as is felt for oiir modem Italian hero, the 
dead city as for the living man, though the former, 
for no less than seventeen hundred years, lay buried 
beneath the ashes of Vesuvius, overwhelmed during 
one of those periodical eruptions which have in 
all ages spread ruia for miles around. The natural 
curiosity of the human mind seems to create a 
desire in us to apprehend something of the world's 
state at a period different from our own. This quality, 
strongly implanted in us, is akin to that by which 
we might sometimes wish to anticipate futurity and 
become acquainted with what the inhabitants of our 
globe might be doing a thousand years hence, if 
the Supreme Being has destined the world to con- 
tinue in its present state so long. Such power 
is, however, wisely denied to us ; and our curiosity, 
therefore, seeking to be gratified, turns to the records 
of the "past," and endeavours to glean from the 
memorials of the vanished dead, a more comprehensive 
view of the character and capabilities of mankind. 
We investigate hereby how much we ourselves re- 
semble, or how much we differ from, our forefathers, 
and appreciate both, better than we could do from 
the individual experience of our own age and time 
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sdone. It is this feeling which gives us pleasure in 
examining the ruins of ancient cities, or causes ub 
to clothe f^ain with life its dead inhabitants, so difier- 
ent from, and yet bo like, ourselves. We see passing 
before us, as in a camera, the incidentG of public 
and private interests involved in long past ages, the 
retrospect making us, also, feel that we are likewise 
constantly but surely passing onward, to become in 
our turn memorials, and to gratify the curiosity of 
the hungry future. The deep interest which I confess 
4iie name of Pompeii creates in me perhaps arises 
Ifrom the fact of my having visited it, for it would 
seem that, by the law of sympathy, what pleases our 
own sight we long to place before others. Hence the 
effort of the poet, painter, and historian to de- 
scribe with all vividness and truth what has made 
Buch a lively impression upon themselves. They 
identify, as it were, their readers or spectators with 
their own thought so entirely, as to convert them 
almost into personal witnesses of the scenes portrayed 
to them. If we succeed in this in the present instance, 
we shall be amply gratified. 

Pompeii is situated in that district of Italy called 
ipania. Of the history of its foundation very little 
is knovm, though it, as well as its neighbour and 
fellow victim, Herculaneum, is attributed to Hercules. 
One writer, Solinus, says that the name of Pompeii is 
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derived from Pompfe, in allusion to the pomp with 
which Herculea celebrated his victories whilst awaiting 
his fleet at the mouth of the river Samus. An almost 
impenetrable darkness hangs over these remote ^e^ 
and history must be quite at fault when writers axe 
compelled to I'esort to " mythology." Strabo, however, 
asserts that it was founded ' by the Pelasgiana and 
Tyrrbeniana. After them we are told that a colony 
from Chalcia, in Euboea. held the city; but, whoever 
were its original inhabitants, they were at length 
dispossessed by the Romans, who colonised the fertile 
territory and occupied the city, which henceforwami 
shared the common fortune of the rest of the empire. 
Pompeii was originally situated close to the sea, 
although, owing to the gradual elevation of the land, 
and the physical changes which have occurred, it is 
now some little distance inland. It stood on an 
insulated spot formed by lava, which seems to have 
burst from the ground at that place, as in others 
around the foot of Vesuvius, the locality having been 
affected by subterranean fires from the remotest an- 
tiquity. Its situation combined all the advantages wliich 
the most refined taste could desire. On the verge of 
the sea, near a navigable river, the Samua, and at the 
entrance of a fert.ile plain, it possessed the conveniences 
of a commercial, and the security of a military station. 
The romantic beauty also surroundiog it can hardly 
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be surpassed. Around it, on the heights rising towards 
Veauviua, picturesque villaa, flourishing gardens, smiling 
hamietfl, dotted the landscape, while strangers con- 
tinually thronging to the attractive city in search of 
health and recreation, added animation and brightness 
to the scene. Yet amidst all this outward beauty 
and happy thoughtlessness, a silent enemy was secretly 
working the destruction of the luxurious revellers ; a 
foe who, still insatiate, from time to time desolates 
the towns which have been built close to the same 
spot Inhabitants of these modem structures appear 
scarcely to heed the terrific warnings conveyed by 
the spectacle of the prostrate homes of their forefathers. 
Thus, ia the case of the present " Eesiua," actually 
built over Herculaneum, they have laid the foundations 
of their own dwellings upon the temples of their 
buried sires. After discussing the dire catastrophe 
and remarkable rediscovery of the long-forgotten city, 
with the appearance it now presents, I propose to 
speak of an ascent made by myself a few years 
ago of the mountain which has been the cause of so 
tremendous a visitatiou. 

While Pompeii was a Roman city the luxurious con- 
queror himself was the slave of idleness. Amusement 
van the sole object of his life, and the pursuit of 
pleasure absorbed the thoughts of the effeminate 
subjects of the empire. The indolent morning lounge 
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in the forum ; the voluptuoiis bath, often repeated 
through the day ; the glittering theatre ; the splendid 
hanquet, consumed the time and strength of the 
degenerate euccessors of the Scipios and CjEsars. As 
dramatic entertainments were especially in favour, 
the theatres were often of immense size, calculated 
to contain many thousands of spectators. The per- 
formances took place by day, and originally in 
buildings open to the sky ; the awnings subsequently 
attached to them were a late invention of lE^oman 
luxury. But there was another description of amuse- 
ment more intensely attractive to them than the 
"Drama," from its incidents being thrillingly escitdng 
even to tastes so spoiled and jaded as to require such 
absorbing stimulus. This was the performance which 
took place in the Amphitheatre. The difference be- 
tween the amphitheatre and the theatre may be 
shortly and simply explained by stating that the 
former signifies a place of " spectacles," forming a 
continuous inclosure, while the latter is semi-circular, 
but with the seals for spectators usually continued 
somewhat beyond the diameter of the semi-circle towards 
the stage. The splendour of spectacle, as it took 
place in the Roman empire, has never been equalled, 
but the recreation was cruel and barbarous iu the 
extreme, and we cwi only feel astonished that a 
people professing so much refinement should find 
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pleasure in snch degrading and brutalizing scenes as 
are but faintly paralleled in modem times by the 
revolting bull-fights enjoyed by the Spaniards, to that 
nation's infamy and shame. Wild beaats, procured in 
immense numbers, and at an enormous expense, were 
introduced to fight, but more properly speaking, to 
be slaughtered, for it can never be fair combat for a 
poor brute, the denizen of some vast forest, after 
imprisonment and starvation, to be suddenly plunged 
into a strange arena, where, confused and dismayed 
by the unaccustomed tumult of thousands of spectators, 
he is attacked and butchered by a practised enemy, 
already prepared to receive him. Yet even this 
excitement, the taste for which increased with its 
indulgence, at length was found insipid, in spite of 
the magnificence connected with the entire parapher- 
nalia of the show ; and it was necessary, in order to 
"please the people," that man should be compelled 
to fight with man in mortal combat At first, male- 
factors were selected for this degrading exhibition, 
but at length slaves were regularly trained for the 
purpose ; nay, free citizens would sometimes, like 
prize-fighters of the present day, incur the imminent 
risk of destruction — since even to be merely wounded 
often incurred the penalty of death at the handa 
of the spectators — for the chance of winning a paltry 
purse of gold. Such were the Gladiatorial shows, so 
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famous in Roman history, the combatants being called 
gladiators, and using generaiij a sliort sword : the 
victory was adjudged to him who first managed either 
severely to wound or to slay his antagonist. When 
one gladiator wounded another, he shouted " Hie habet," 
or " Habet " (He has it) ; the wounded combatant 
dropped his weapon, and, if he could, advanced towards 
the edge of the arena, and supplicated the spectatore. 
If he had fought well, the people ea^ed him, if other- 
wise, or aa they happened to be inclined, they made 
the usual signal of turning down their thumbs, and 
he was instantly slain. They were occasionally ao 
aav^e as to become impatient if a contest lasted 
longer than ordinary, without wounds or death. It 
was the policy of their rulers to aaiustom them to 
these exhibitions, that they might learn to look on 
mortal strife and bloodshed without shrinking ; but does 
not this account teach us the brutaJizing effect of such 
barbarous scenes ? Could it do otherwise than harden 
the hearts of the multitude, and render them indifferent 
to human suffering? This was not the true way to 
make a people brave and noble, but rather to consti- 
tute cruel and bloodthirsty ruffians of most of them, 
cowards of not a few. 

Poetiy, however, can throw a halo over the most 
savage scenes, and elicit from their pathetic incidents 
our strongest sympathy. Every one is acquainted 
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with the powerful lines of Lord Bjron upon the 
dying warrior of the Roman circus, immortalized also 
in the sculptured model of that celebrated figure. 

" I see before me the gladiator lie : 
He leans upon hia hand — hia manly brow 
Consenta to death, but conquera agony, 
And his droop'd bead sinks gradually low — 
And through his side the last drops, ebbing alow 
From the red gash, fall heavy, one by one, 
Like the first of a tltuuder-ahower ; and now 
The arena swims around him— he is gone, 
Ere ceased the inhuman shout which hail'd the wretch who 



" He heard it, hut he heeded uot^ — his eyes 
Were with hie heart, and that was far away ] 
He reck'd not of the life he lost nor prize, 
But where his rude hut by the Danube lay, 
There were his young barbarians all at play, 
There waa their Dacian mother— he, their sire, 
Biitcher'd to make a Roman holiday- 
Ail this ruah'd with hia blood — Shall he expire 
^ And tmaveuged I — Arise ! ye Goths, and glut your ire ! " 

Let us revert to the bright and beautiful Pompeii in 
the year of our Lord 79. It was the most brilhant period 
of its history. The lovely bay before it was crowded by 
ships of commerce, and by the elegant and gilded galleys 
of the wealthy citizens ; while farther off lay the fleet, 
commanded by Pliny, and floating calmly on the quiet 
sea. At this time the tiny town was the model of the 
civilization of the age. It contained every known 
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luxury ; shops, sraal], but ornamented with exquisite 
taste ; minute palaces abounding in every con- 
venience, and decorated with glowing colours ; baths, 
forum, theatres, circus, maintained a constant glittering 
appeal to the Benses, in vivid proof of the refinement 
and Wee of its people ; luxury had reached its highest 
point, and combined all appliances to render the present 
moment intensely attractive to a careless, selfish nation. 
The people were deeply imbued with the foUiea of 
superstition, and fascinated by the juggling and idola- 
trous mysteries of Paganism, still struggling to with- 
stand the progressive new faith of Christianity. This 
last, under the power of its Divine Author, amid 
persecution, torture, and death, was gradually forcing 
itself on the attention of the heathen world. They 
cared not to indulge in unpleasant memories of the 
past, nor in anxious thoughts about the future. 
Their motto wae " Carpe diem " (Enjoy to-day) devoted 
to present pleasure, and hving, as the Apostle de- 
Bcribes, "without God in the world." It is true that 
about sixteen years before the time we are speaking 
of, A.D. 63, an earthquake had occurred, which con- 
siderably damaged Pompeii, but its injuries had been 
repaired, and the alarms which it produced had sub- 
sided, the citizens lulled once more to fancied 
but false security. The great volcanic paroxysm of 
VcBuviuB, iraught with the city's annihilation, waa at 
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I hand. For some days before the final dread cataa- 
I trophe we are about to describe, a dense, dull cloud 
hung over the mountain, and a dark, leaden hue per- 
vaded the atmc^phere, unusual in that bright and 
aunny region of the South. At length, the 24!th of 
August came, Pompeii'a last gaze upon the daylight 1 
The morning was dark and lowering ; and there were 
many, doubtless, who, warned by previous experience, 
and alarmed by the portentous appearance of the sky, 
collected their most portable valuables and fled from 
the city. But the bulk of the inhabitants do not 
appear to have been at all disturbed by the increasing 
gloom. It is a day, too, on which much amusement 
ia anticipated, being one on which a great gladiatorial 
show is to take place. And now mid-day approaches. 
Let us follow with our mind's eye the multitude throng- 
ing to the amphitheatre, the extreme length of which 
was 450 feet, and its greatest breadth 335 feet. There 
were twenty-four rows of seats, affording accommo- 
dation to above 15,000 spectators. Every now and 
then, as the vast crowd sweeps rapidly along, a sound of 
merry music is heard, while they are hastening to 
the spot where they are to enjoy the barbarous pleasure 
of witnessing the tortures of their fellow-creatures in 
the last agony of death. Let us suppose we have 
reached the amphitheatre, and found ourselves within 
the walls of the enclosure. High above, on the upper 
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tier of seats, but apart from the male visitors, the 
women sat, the various hues of their gay coloured 
dreasee increasiog their picturesque appearance. On 
the lower seats were to be seen the more high bom 
and wealthy spectators, magistrates, senators, and those 
of equestrian dignity, who sat immediately behind 
them. There were other benches, also, specially appro- 
priated to the young and unmarried men. These were 
reached by corridors at the right and left of the build- 
ing, extending entirely round it. A parapet was raised 
above the arena of sufficient height to secure the 
spectators from the wild beasts leaping out of it ; it 
was covered with gladiatorial inscriptions and fresco 
paintings, illustrative of the entertainments of the 
amphitheatre. Invisible pipes wound round the whole 
building, from which it was the custom, during the 
exhibitions, to sprinkle cool and fragrant showers of 
perfumed water over the crowd. Above the top was 
an extensive awning, or " velaria," covering the entire 
space, and from its immense circumference always 
very difficult to adjust ; in fact, it was entirely useless 
in rough and windy weather. It was, however, 
strikingly ornamental, being woven of the whitest 
wool, variegated with broad stripes of crimson. On 
the present occasion the perfect stillaeBS of the lowering 
sky presented no obstacle to its proper adjustment. 
At length the densely thronging masses axe in their 
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places ; a flourish of trumpets is heard, and evoty 
tongue is instantly hushed, in breathless expectation 
of the entrance of the gladiators, who, in alow and 
stately procession, march round the circus, in order 
that the spectators may have fiill opportunity, before 
the fights begin, to admire their sinewy forms, and to 
judge by their stately demeanour of each one's probable 
success or defeat in the coming fearful struggle. 

The first who enters is of gigantic stature, dressed 
in a short tunic, and armed with a three-pronged apear, 
like a trident, with a large net slung over his shoulder. 
He ia a "retiariua," or "netter," and is matched to 
fight another athlete who follows him, carrying a round 
shield and drawn sword, but without any body armour. 
Although the weapon of the former seems scarcely 
equal to cope with his intended antagonist, yet in the 
issue the "retiarius" generally has the best of it. Next 
in succession follow two handsome combatants, who 
are to contend first with the " cestus," a kind of boxing- 
glove, made of thongs of thick leather, carried round 
the arm as high as the elbow, formidably atrengthened 
about the knuckles by a plate of iron or a plummet 
of lead ; afterwards, if not utterly disabled by the 
effects of this tremendous encounter, they are to put on 
armour, and finish with sword and shield. Behind theae, 
and mounted on fiery steeds, come two more war- 
riors, completely armed, and resembling the knighta of 
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"Chivalry" in the Middle Ages, with lances and 
shields elaborately embossed, and short cloaks of 
bright colours over their shoulders. Their armoiir is 
woven intricately with bands of elastic iron, but it 
covers only their thighs and right arms. Their 1^8 
are naked, with the exception of sandals fastened a 
little above the ankle. As they ride slowly by, they 
look gay, graceful, and picturesque; other gladiators 
on foot follow them, until the preliminary procession 
is completed and the first formality of the show is 



The sports commence with a sort of sham fight be- 
tween the different parties matched against each other 
with wooden swords ; but this part of the exhibition 
is interesting only to those who can appreciate the 
sdence they display, and does not at all satisfy the 
multitude, who crave a coarser, deadlier excitement. 
They are, therefore, rejoiced when it is over, and hail 
with delight the signal blast of warlike music, an- 
nouncing the serious sport of the day. Then all is 
hushed to the deepest silence. It is an awfully thrilling 
spectacle. "Happily," says Bulwer Lytton, "modem 
times have nothing to compare with it. A vast theatre 
swarming with human beings, from fifteen to eighteen 
thousand in number, intent upon no fictitious repre- 
sentation, no tragedy of the stage, but the actual 
victory or defeat, the exultant life or the bloody death. 
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of each and all who entered the arena," It is arranged 
that the horsemen are first to occupy it. They are 
now, therefore, placed at ita either extremity, and 
at a given signal ruJih simultaneously at each other, 
poising their spears on high and advancing their 
round bucklers before them. It is, in some respects, 
the tournament of medtieval knights, but with 
the latter's gallantry exchanged for a settled ex- 
pression of ferocious cruelty. The first shock is 
harmless, the ringing sound which reverberates through 
the assembly proclaiming that the shield of one 
of the corabatants has received the stunning blow of 
the other's spear, which else had been fatal. Quick 
as thought they wheel their horses round. One directs 
his lanoe fuU at the helmet of his antagonist, for 
although they were accustomed to fight with their 
vizore down, still the head was the great point of 
attack ; but he, quicker eyed, at the same mo- 
ment lowering his own weapon, pierces the other's 
breast, who reels and falls. The di^ead exclamation, 
" Hahet," sounds hoarsely and ominously through 
the building. The people are not yet callous to 
bloodshed nor deaf to all sensations of pity. The 
signal of mercy is made, but, alas ! the intended 
kindness cornea too late. The heart of the gladiator 
has been struck, and his life's blood is pouring 
darkly over the sand. The fatal hook is therefor^ 
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fixed in his body, and he is dragged away like a dog 
to the Spoliarium, or common receptacle, where the 
clothes of the slain were stripped off. Fresh sand 
and sawdust are scattered over the floor, and the crowd, 
with appetite whetted by the sight of blood, and already 
become more cruel, thirsts for a new encounter. This 
is soon provided. One of the combataDts on this occa- 
sion is the "Retiarius. It is a fearful battle, the 
science and skill required, as well as the usually &tal 
result attending it, make it peculiarly attractive to 
the excited audience. The two fierce, stalwart-looking 
giants for some moments stand eyeing each other 
steadily ; at length one advances, with his sword pointed 
towards the other, the Retiarius, who, as soon as hia 
antagonist draws near, suddenly and swiftly casts bis 
net forward, endeavouring to entangle him in its 
meshes. The other, quick as lightning, stepping on 
one side, avoids the fata! throw, in his turn attacking 
the Retiarius, who, instantly gathering up the net, 
flings it over his shoulder, and runs away round the 
arena. The other follows him, and succeeds in striking 
him with his sword, wounding him on the leg. 

Tlio Retiarius stops ; no longer able to run, Hke a 
stag he is brought to bay. The swordsman, thrown off 
his guard by his momentary success, attacks him fiercely, 
but incautiously, and advancing too near, while in the 
act of raising his arm to strike the final blow, he 
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Teceives the points of the trident full in his breast. 
Dropping on his knee, the net is thrown over him in 
spite of his ineffectual and frantic struggles to free him- 
self from its fatal embrace ; his blood flows fast through 
its meshes, and he lowers hb arms as the signal of 
defeat The conqueror now removes the net from the 
fallen foe, and looks calmly round on the audience, 
silently awaiting their judgment The despairing eye 
of the poor vanquished wretch also scans the vast 
expanse of the amphitheatre, to see if there are any 
signs of pity there. No ! The heart of the spectators 
has become hardened into cruelty ; they betray not 
the slightest sign of mercy, and the unhappy gladiator 
at once perceives his doom. Without murmur he 
submits to it The weapon of his opponent is unfitted 
for the infliction of the death stroke, and so, as soon as 
the people give the signal, a grim, gaunt figure, whose 
features are concealed imder a vizor, advances with a 
short, sharp sword, and, laying his left hand on the 
bowed head of the wounded victim, the death signal 
still continuing, raises his sword high in the air, it 
falls, and the gladiator rolls a corpse in the blood- 
stained sand. 

Whilst other victims are preparing for the gratifica- 
tion of these savage tastes, the close and heated air is 
cooled by ftagrant showers from the pipes extending 
over the building, which fill the air with most refresh- 
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■mg lieffiime. Then the fights are renewed, other 
fiercely contested etruggles take place, fresh deadly 
encounters are finished, with ceatus, net, and awonl ; 
the vanquished dead being remorselessly dragged 
off, in quick succession, to the Spoliarium. We 
will give only one more encounter, reserved to the last 
because the most terribly exciting. It yet remained to 
rouse to the highest pitch the sanguinary instincts of 
the mob by a fight between a man and a wild beast. 
As soon as the dread order to bring forth the lion 
resounds through the amphitheatre, an irresistible thrill 
of terror seems to pervade even that cold, hard-hearted 
assembly. The den is soon dragged in, and the angry 
growls of the beast within, which, in order to render 
him more fierce, has been kept without food for twenty- 
four hours, testifies to his savage temper. The gladia- 
tor, too, who is to he his victim, or his destroyer, is led 
into the arena. In form he is the type of manly beauty, 
young, active, tall, and muscular ; trained in the moat 
perfect manner to develop the utmost strength of his 
powerful figure ; yet what chance can he be supposed to 
have against such a terrible antagonist? The signal is 
given, and the keeper opens the door from behind, 
quickly retreating by one of the side passages, while 
with one bound the lion leaps forth, uttering a tremen- 
dous roar. Instead, however, of rushing towards the 
gladiator, who, keenly watching eveiy movement^- 




rapidly tuma to confront him, holding in his hand the 
small, sharp " stylus," the only weapon he is permitted 
to carry, to the siirpriae of every one, now wrought up 
to a frenzy of excitement, the brute ruus rapidly round 
the space, appearing to seek some means of escape, 
once or twice in vain attempting to leap the parapet 
which separates him from the spectators. His tail 
droops along the sand, and his eye evinces unmistakable 
symptoms of alami. Finding it impossible to retreat, 
he once more regains his den, and, lying down, com- 
mences a low, moaning sound. What can it be that 
hes so suddenly affected his ordinary nature ? The 
people are bewildered : a terrific explanation is soon to 
be revealed to them. At this awful moment, when the 
interest of every spectator turns upon the fate of 
one human being, the lisea of all are thrown into the 
balance of peril ; the whole amphitheatre becomes sud- 
denly darkened, then, for a brief moment, is suddenly 
illuminated by a fiery glare, penetrating through the 
velaria, accompanied by a deep, rumbling sound, hke 
distant thunder. All is in a state of frightful con- 
fusion ; they who could abandon a fellow-creature with- 
out remorse, now tremble for their own lives. The 
uncaged lion is at liberty to roam at wilL The bloody 
scenes just witnessed, the last despairing look of the 
dying gladiator, all are quite forgotten. One burning 
impulse alone pervades the struggling throng — whose 
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cries of "Tlie earthqwaite! the earthquake!" rend 
the air — namely, to save themselves by escaping 
from the amphitheatre, and to ascertain, if pos- 
sible, the cause of this frightful interruption to thrar 
faTOurite amnsements. Terrible were the shrieka of 
the women while this human sea, struggling, pres^ng, 
and crushing, tries to emerge from the tottering edifice. 
Many, probably, perished there, in that desperate effort, 
as the frantic masses poured forth by the numeronB 
passages from the arena. But oh ! what sights and 
Bounds meet their eyes on getting out Their gaze is 
riveted upon Vesuvius, and they behold the ghastly 
spectacle through the darkness, momentarily increasing, 
of a thick, sulphurous vapour, ascending in dense 
masses, although it is still early in the afternoon of 
a summer's day. It looks like an enormous pine-tree, 
for it shot up, Pliny tells us, "a great height, in the 
form of a trunk, which was black, extending itself at 
the top into a sort of branches of fire. These latter 
seemed to move and wave, as ea«h gust of wind 
impelled them. Sometimes it appeared quite bright, 
and sometimes dark and spotted, as if it was more or 
less impregnated with earth and cinders." Torreata of 
ashes now fell fast over the streets ; hot cinders, black 
pieces of burning rock, showers of pumice-stones. 
Whither should the panic-struck people flee? Some 
ran to their houses, hastily to collect their most valuable 
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property, with the intention of leaving the doomed city. 
Others giving way to the agony of despair, rushed to 
the nciirest portico or house, no matter where, for 
shelter, and perished miserably where they stood. The 
dread tempest, at frequent intervals, though not without 
some intermission, continued to pour down vast frag- 
ments of hot stones and molten ashes upon Pompeii, 
crushing its roots and overwhelming its houses and 
streets. To such a distance were the burning fragments 
carried, that the ships of Pliny's fleet in the bay were 
in the greatest danger from the ashes, pumice-stones, 
and pieces of rock, which fell into them. They were 
hkewiae, at the same time, exposed to another peril from 
the chance of being agroimd, in consequence of the 
rapid retreat of the sea, which, we are told by the same 
authority, was so sudden " as to leave several sea 
animals upon the shora" " The sea," he says, " seemed 
to roll back upon itself, and to be driven from its banks 
by the convulsive motion of the earth." Hour after 
hour went by, and still the pitiless storm of stones kept 
falling, and the heavy cloud of ashes rained down on 
the doomed city. Night approached, and enveloped 
the ruin in utter darkness. It was not the darkness 
of a cloudy night, or when there is no moon, but of a 
room when it is shut up. This was every now and 
then varied by the vivid glare of the lightning, which 
shot out from Vesuvius in colours brilliant and beautiful 
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as thoae of the rainbow. Meanwhile the people con-4 
tinued in the utmost consternation. Everywhere could 
be heard the shrieks of women, the ecreams of children, 
the criea of men. Parties of fugitives encountered each 
other at every step, some calling aloud for the parents 
they had lost, others for their husbands and their chil- 
dren. Each group, in danger of being pressed to deal^ 
in the dark by the maddened myriads who filled every 
street and avenue, bitterly lamented the cruel fate of 
their beloved city. Very wild and haggard they looked, 
as they hurried blindly on, without plan or thought 
of what was best to do, or whither it was most 
advisable to bend their steps, in the midat of the 
universal confusion. Ever and anon a glimmering 
hght would suddenly appear, the forerunner of an 
approaching burst of flame, lighting up the city with a 
lurid glare for the brief moment, during which the 
liquid fire rained down the mountain's side, and then it 
would be immersed in a thicker darkness than before. 

Some were persuaded that the last day had come ; 
that all mankind were involved in the same calamity, 
and that the whole world was perishing in this frightful 
hour. At length, by slow degrees, the dreadful darkness 
was dissipated, the horrors of that awful night passed off, 
and day once more returned, but how changed was every 
object. The entire city was thickly covered with white 
ashes, as though a deep fall of snow had oyerwhelmed 
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The first rays of the morning suii, faint and nuaty 
through the murky cloud of vapour which still hung 
heavily over the summit of Vesuvius, no longer rest upon 
the glitteriug mansions, the gay streets, the Hght por- 
ticos, and ornamental columns of the heautiful Pompeii 
of yesterday. Alas ! they all are gone ; buried beneath 
that tremendous shower which poured down with such 
relentless fury, and by which the doomed city is utterly 
destroyed. Her glory has departed for ever, and she is 
henceforward destined to remain forgotten beneath the 
dust, until after long centuries of dark obhvion her 
ruins are once more revealed to the sight of the 
traveller and the antiquary. Yes ! Pompeii's ruins 
endured not less than seventeen long centuries of 
oblivion.* Is it possible for any of us easily to 
conceive the length of time comprised by seventeen 
hundred years of the world's history ? And yet all this 
period of time must elapse before we ^ain attempt to 
lift the veil which has hung over the buried town since 
that awful night. Imperial Rome, then in the plenitude 
of its glory, bad been reft of its grandeur, and its pomp 
had been swept away. Kingdoms had flourished and 
faded since the terrible hour of Pompeii's entombment. 
The Papal usurpation, rising on the ashes of Rome, and 

* Herculoneum was founded A.M. 2757, and was deatroyed by 

the saiuu eruption of Veauvius as Pompeii, A.D, 79. The cities 

__rMnained undiscovered nntil 1,671 yeaia aStet their destruction. 
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now, too, in its turn, tottering to its fall, passed 
through many hundred years of ascendency before 
the traces of the long forgotten city were once more 
revealed. To paraphrase the lines of one of the authors 
of " Rejected Addresses " upon a similar subject : — 



" Since first the devastating shower extended, 
We have above ground seen Bome strange mutationa : 
The Roman empire prostrate lies and ended ; 
New worlds have risen, we have lost old nations, 
And countless kings have into dust been humbled, 
While aot a Ime of ihj sealed fate has crumbled." 



There is something almost mocking in the contrast 
between the preservation of bread, discovered after 1, 
years, and the destruction of the life it was intended 
nourish. Only lately we read that this year (1 862) an 
important archaeological discovery ba,s just been made at 
Pompeii, of a mill with a great quantity of com in excel- 
lent preservation, and an oven with eighty-one loaves, 
arranged in rows, and but slightly affected by the heat 
of the lava, having been protected by a quantity of ashes 
which had covered the iron door fitted to the mouth of 
the oven. These loaves have all been got out entire ; a 
large iron shovel for introducing the loaves into the 
oven has also been foimd on the spot, with a remnant (rf 
its wooden handle. This is the first discovery of the 
kind on record. Not far from this place 53 silver and 
£61 bronze coins have been found. 
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The incidents which led to the discovery are 
remarkable. About the year 1750 or 1751, some 
labourers, in sinking a well in the town of Portici, 
struck upon several statues and ruins some distance 
beneath the surface, which proved to be those of Hercu- 
laneum. This city was buried seventy or eighty feet 
below the ground, the modem towns of Portici and 
Resina being built over it. The success which attended 
the search for antiquities at Herculaneum, induced 
further investigation, which resulted in the discovery 
of Pompeii shortly afterwards. The progress, how- 
ever, of the subsequent excavations was very slow, the 
only time when they were carried on with any spirit 
being at the early part of the present century, during 
the reign of Murat; but, although a great deal has 
been done, it is considered that even now at least a 
third of the town remains to be opened The ex- 
cavated parts are completely uncovered to the sky, bo 
that the visible portions present the appearance of a 
succession of deserted streets and roofless houses, as 
if a violent storm of wind had suddenly blown away 
the housetops and the inhabitants with them. 

I have described the appearance this elegant 
resort once presented, and the scenes which took 
place within it while it flourished ; let me now refer 
to its aspect Bs offered to me during a visit which 
I paid to it 8 tev yeara ago. Hiring a corriagfl 
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I left Naples with a few friends, early one morning, 
for the purpose of visiting Pompeii. After driving 
about twelve miles, and passing on our way through 
Portici, Resina, and Torre del Greco, so recently de- 
stroyed by the same fearful fires of the eyer-buming 
Vesuvius, a sudden turn in the road brought us into 
a narrow lane, bounded on each side by thick 
hedges. It was not until the carriage bad reached 
the end of this lane, and when we were within a few 
yards of the town, that the slightest traces of Pompeii 
were visible, so completely was it previously con- 
cealed by the hedges. On ahgbting I saw before me 
a long straight street, paved with lava, and lined by 
the outside walls of houses, almost without a sign of 
decay, while at the same time not a single sound was 
heard where I might have expected to catch the 
busy hum of those innumerable noises which are ever 
found in collected habitations full of life, vigour, and 
activity. Instead of these a sad silence prevailed 
everywhere, giving rise to impressions of the most 
melancholy cast What adds, too, to the depr^sing 
feeling one has on first seeing Pompeii is the circum- 
Btance of its being so light, for it was only btiried 
fifteen feet below the surface of the ground, and now 
that the rubbish has been cleared away it looks 
like any modem town in this respect On each side 
of the streets is a raised footway, composed of 
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^Bmall pieces of brick and marble. Most of the 
houses which have been excavated are small, and are 
evidently those of shopkeepers and tradesmen, but a 
few much larger ones appear, and one or two are 
omaraeoted with a vestibule, supported by columns ; 
these belonged, no doubt, to the wealthier classes. 

All the dwellings were found numbered with red 
paint, and the names and trades of their occupiers were 
put outside each of them ; but the stucco on which 
these were written was in too dilapidated a state to 
ascertain, with rare exceptions, to whom the houses 
belonged. The street by which I entered Pompeii is 
named the " Street of Tombs." It is just outside the 
gate of Herculaneum, and rises to it by an easy 
ascent. For about a furlong the road is flanked by 
tombs of much interest and beauty, the sepulchres of 
the once proud and luxurious patricians. The first 
striking object of the excavations is a house, supposed 
to have belonged to Arrius Diomedes. It is of consider- 
able extent, being the largest private residence yet 
discovered in Pompeii, and is singularly attractive as 
giving the only perfect specimen of a suburban villa. 
This was the first building I entered. Passing from 
the street, I found myself in a corridor, which led by 
an easy descent into the ample wine cellars of the 
mansion, containing several large stone jars, used 
for holding wine. It was at the foot of the staixt 
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case paEsing into these vaults that the skeletons of 
seventeen persona were found crowded together, ud- 
diaturbed during the long ^es since the hour of their 
horrible death overtook them. From the impressions 
made in the fine ashes which surrounded them, the 
very texture of the dreas in which one of them waa 
clothed was apparent. She is supposed to have been a 
young girl of great beauty of form. Jewels were also 
found beside them, comprising two gold necklaces, one 
set with blue stones, and four rings, containing engraved 
gems. In the same vault bronze candelabra, and other 
articles, jewels, and coins, were found. Two of the 
skeletons were of children, and some of their hair was 
still perfect. From this place I went into the garden, 
in the centre of which are the remains of a small fish 
pond, with part of a broken pillar in the middle of it. 
At the entrance gate two skeletons were found, one 
having a key in one hand and gold ornaments and 
c^ns in the other, his companion with vases of silver 
and bronze beside him. These were supposed to be 
Diomedes and his servant, who were attempting to 
escape at the moment they were overwhelmed. Thus 
miserably perished botli the owner of the house, who 
vainly hoped to be able to flee with his wealth, the 
sole thing he appears to have cared for, and his femily, 
who probably survived for some time in the vault they 
had rushed to for protection, only at last to die in 
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helpless, hopeless agony, when the vital air became 
changed into a sulphurous vapour, charged with burn- 
ing dust. It is, indeed, such incidents as these, verified 
by evidence and proofs so conclusive, that give to the 
narrative of Pompeii a peculiar interest, introducing 
us, aa it would seem, not only to the homes, but to the 
very persons of a long-forgotten era. 

There are two stories in the villa, the lower containing 
several rooms nearly in their original state, the upper one 
of bed-chambers, hot and cold bath-rooms, with furnaces 
for heating water. Between the villa of Diomedes and 
the Herculaneum gate is a small building with a low 
door, not more than five feet high. On entering 
I found myself within a chamber open to the sky, the 
walls being decorated by paintinga of animals in the 
centre of panels bordered with flowers. A stone table 
stood in the middle of it, on which the Sdicernium, or 
funeral feast in honour of the dead, was served. On these 
mournful occasions the guests came dressed in white, 
to appear in black would have been a sort of profana- 
tion. Certain dishes were considered appropriate to the 
funeral meal, among which were beans, parsley, eggf* 
lentils, and a cake, called hbum, but meat was also 
permitted as part of the repast. Eeyond this building, 
on either aide of the road, are ranged tombs of various 
types and la^hions. AU these contain inscriptions 
recording the names and titles of those whose ashes 



repose beneath them. The Roiuans appear to have 
had no share in the repugnance which seems natural to 
modem notions, of intermingUng thus the memorials of 
death with the busy hum of life, in their most crowded 
thoroughfares. But they viewed not these embleioB 
from a serious or rehgioua feeling of their solemn 
import. To them death was hut the end of sensation 
and pleasure. They had no future to which they 
looked forward with a Christian's earnest hope. Their 
singular custom, said to have been borrowed from the 
Egyptians, of occasionally, at their festive parties, intro- 
ducing a skeleton among their guests, with the exhorta- 
tion, pointedly implied by this startling record of decayed 
humanity, "Let us live while the power of enjoyment is 
ours," shows conclusively the depth of degradation, and 
of darkness, in which their idolatrous souls were plunged. 
Continuing my walk, I passed a semi-circular seat^ 
placed for the accommodation of foot passengers, and 
decorated with stucco omamente. Near it is a largo 
building, which, from the remains of carriage wheels, 
the skeleton of a donkey, and a piece of bronze like 
a horse's bit found here, is supposed to have been an 
inn. The Columbarium, or tomb of the gladiators, 
stands opposite. It ia very perfect, and contains a 
number of niches, shaped as pigeon holes, in which 
the cinerary urns were deposited. Next to it is ft 
sacrificial altar, and beyond this a houses called the 
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house of " Medusa/' where I noticed a fountain made 
of beautiful blue mosaic. I now passed through the 
" Herculaneum " gate. It was here I saw the niche 
in the wall, which served as a sentry box for the soldier 
who kept guard at the gate. Hi a skeleton was found 
at this spot; the terrible convulsion which destroyed 
the whole town could not drive him from hia post, 
and he remained faithful to his trust to the last moment 
of his life. Whilst alive he had 

Of duty weil performed j" 

" the public voice 

Of praise, that honours virtue, and rewards it. 
This too is his." 

"It is an impressive truth," as De Quincey says, 
" that sometimes in the very lowest forms of duty, less 
than which would rank a man as a villain, there is, 
nevertheless, the sublimest ascent of self-sacrifice. To 
do less, would class you aa an object of eternal scorn, 
to do 80 much, presumes the grandeur of heroism." 
"Perish discretion," exclaims Hannah More, "when it 
interferes with duty." Oh, who would not rather be 
the example to yet unborn ages of this unknown, but 
far-famed, Roman soldier, perishing at his post, and 
immortalized by an admiring posterity aa a bright 
instance of chivalrous devotion to duty, than yonder 
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skulking thief, suddenly overtaken in the midst of 
hia wicked occupation by the avenging fires of the 
volcano on that hideous night I Hia form is revealed 
to us in the street close by, stretched where he waa 
struck down ; the jewels he bo coveted yet had no 
power to save, appearing to mock with their bright 
©yea the still fast clutch of the fleshless hand. 

Surrounded by death we next entered a building for 
the sale of hot medicated drinks. These were mnoh 
used by the Komans. I remember noticing a marble 
dresser here with marks upon it, evidently made by 
cups or glasses. It is supposed from tliis circumstance 
that these vials must have been filled with some corro- 
sive liquid. The house called the " Habitation of the 
Vestals," near it, consists of three large apartments and 
a cbapel, with a place for the sacred fire in the centre. 
On the door-siU of one of these rooms is the word 
"Salve " (Welcome), written in mosaic Adjoining the 
house of the vestals is another, discovered only about 
mth before the time of my visit, which contained 
some beautiful paintings on its wails and several marble 
cisterns. Wandering onwards, fresh objects of interest 
attracted attention at every step. In the "Pon- 
derarium," or custom house, were foimd weights, 
> and steelyards, exactly like those now used in 
Naples. Thence I passed to the residence of Caius 
Sallust, one o£ the largest in Pompeii. It stands oa 
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an. area about forty yards square. There are several 
paintiogs on the wa.Us in tolerable preservation, among 
whicli ia one of Diana and Act«eon. I noticed, in a 
small keeping-room, a luost beautiful specimen of 
marble pavement Beyond this ia the dwelling of 
the " Tragic Poet," consisting of six rooms, besides the 
vestibule and a quadrangla These are adorned 
with several handsome paintings. On the pavement 
of the quadrangle ia a very fine mosaic, represent- 
ing a scene from a tragedy, whence the house derives 
its name. Over the entrance of one of the rooms, 
are the words, "Cave Canem" (Beware of the Dog), in 
mosaic These words were often put on Roman houses, 
and must have conveyed a. sufficiently startling an- 
nouncement, even to the guests themselves, for now, 
in the midst of profound silence and utter desola- 
tion, the ominoua notice awakens in one a pecuhar 
sensation of expectation. The Crystal Palace delights 
us with that exq[uisitely beautiful representation of the 
restored interior of this house, or, as it ia called, the 
Pompeian Court. From the charming model which is 
there exhibited, we may form a good idea of the refined 
elegance and classical taste displayed in the adornment 
of Pompeian private houses. A baker's shop in the main 
street of the city contains an oven, constructed pre- 
cisely like those of the present day, as well as mills for 
gi'inding flour; the loaves were baked in moulds, about 
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eight inches in diameter. Close to this spot were the 
public baths, both hot and cold, the former of an oblong, 
the latter of a circular form. In one of them we 
observed a number of compartments in the wall, 
for holding ointments. They were very extensive, 
occupying altogether about one hundred feet square, 
so as to afford ample accommodation to the numerous 
bathera who hourly resorted to them, the enjoyment 
of the bath constituting one of the Roman's chief 
sad most constant luxuries. Generally, the buildings 
I have been describing are situated in a street 
called the Via Appia, Hence we walked through 
the street of Mercuiy, the widest discovered in 
PompeiL In several places are large stones for foot 
passengers to pass over from one side to the other, 
the footpath being raised several inches above the 
roadway ; the stones are nevertheless so arranged 
that carriage wheels can run between them. In this 
street are the houses of the great, and little fountains, 
and the house of the Fauns. At the farthest point of 
the quadrangle by which this mansion is entered, in 
the centre of a small hall, stands a beautiful marble 
table, supported by an exquisitely carved figure of a 
Sphinx, which is said to have been used to place 
warm beverages on, for the guests when they came 
out of the dining-room situated opposite. My atten- 
tion was here attracted by the fine head of a lion. 
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wrought in mosaic, close to which was found the 
finest specimen of that work in the exhumed town, 
representing a battle between Alexander and Darius. 
This has been removed to the museum at Naples, 
where, indeed, all the best of the Pompeian antiquities 
are to be seen. I next entered the Forum, in 
Roman cities at once the focus of business, the 
resort of pleasure, and the arena of political debate. 
Its remains, as they now exist in Pompeii, represent 
a large oblong piazza, with the traces of having been 
bordered with magnificent porticos and paved with 
marble. The area is extensive, aurroimded by the 
ruins of the prison, granaries, baths. Pantheon, 
Senaculum, or council chamber, and various temples. 
On one side is the Temple of Mercury, containing 
a very beautiful sacrificial altar in marble. Not 
far from this is the Temple of Venus, in which a 
statue of that goddess, now in the museum at Naples, 
waa found. Beyond this temple stands the Basilica, 
or principal court of justice. This must have been a 
splendid building. It measured 190 feet in length, and 
72 in breadth, and was adorned with a double row 
of 28 Corinthian columns. The tribimal for the 
judges, standing at the upper end of the court, is 
considerably elevated, and has a subterranean apart- 
ment immediately under it, which is supposed to 
have been used as a prison. In front there is a 
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pedestal, on wtich stood a statue of Justice. Nert 
come in Baccession a poblic Bcbool honse, with the 
remains of a pulpit for the master ; the Temple of 
Hercules, of striting and stately form, with gigantic 
Doric colnmna ; and the Temple of Isia, which last 
is very interesting. On the high altar stood the statue 
of Isis, and immediately beneath it are still to be 
seen the hiding places of the priests. On the right are 
the secret stairs, by which they ascended the altar. 
Below this Sanctum Sanctorum are the altara on 
which the victiras were burnt, with receptacles for 
their ashes, and a reservoir for holding the purifying 
water. After completing onr inspection of the temples, 
we proceeded to the ruins of the theatres, which are 
approached (rom the Street of Silveremiths. The 
large tragic theatre of Pompeii was built on the slope 
of a hill, and contained seats ?or five thousand persons. 
The orchestra, prascenium, stage, and benches for the 
spectators, can still be very distinctly traced. The 
comic theatre, also, which is much smaller, and 
is supposed to have been the Odeum, or pnhlic 
building for musical performances, is very perfect. 
After these we visited the Forum Nundinarium, so 
called from a martet being held here every ninth 
day. It is a large oblong space, round which are the' 
remains of Doric pillars. A gardener's ground now 
occupies the site of this forum, in which we saw some 
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orange trees growing luxuriaotiy. The proprietor 
politely offered me one of the oranges, and I had the 
satisfaction of thinking how delicious was the flavour 
of genuine Fompeian fruit, when it could be eaten in 
the very niidat of the ruins of excavated temples. 
Here I entered tlie carriage and drove to the Amphi- 
theatre, about a quarter of a mile from that part of 
the town which is yet uncovered, and was much 
delighted with it. Who could easily forget the 
thrilling scene occurrent in this very spot so many 
centuries ago on that August day of Pompeii's 
final overthrow? Then its walls reverberated with 
the shouts of more than 15,000 human beings, as- 
sembled to gratify their brutal tastes and fiendish 
passions ; now I gaze alone over its vast space, wrapped 
in profound silence, broken only by my footsteps' 
echo, disturbing its sole tenants, the bat and the owl I 
What a soul-stirring contrast ! No wonder that it 
elicited the poetic genius of Lady Blessingtou record- 
ing her visit to the same spot : — 



" Farewell, city of the dead, 
O'er whom centuriea have fled, 
Leaving on your buried face 
Hot one mark time lovea to trace ! 
Dumb Bs Egypt's corpses, you 
Strangely meet onr anxious view, 
Showing to the eager gaze 
But cold atill shades of andeiit days." 
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The colossal proportions of this magnificent struc- 
ture make it by far the finest ruin in Pompeii. 
"When first uncovered, the paintings surrounding the 
arena were quite perfect, and appeared as fresh as if 
they had only just been finished, but on being too 
suddenly exposed to the air, the stucco cracked and 
fell off, so that very few of them now remain. The 
dens for the wild beasts are also perfect. In many 
places in the wall may be traced holes, partially filled 
with lead, to receive the different gates, and doors 
with iron brackets in the stonework, precisely similar 
to those of modern construction. My visit to these 
most wonderful and interesting spots terminated with 
the Amphitheatre, but a volume might be written, 
as indeed several have been composed, only to de- 
scribe a tithe of the curious objects which solicit the 
traveller's inspection. We have seen it suddenly over- 
whelmed in the midst of its pomp and pride, its 
business and its pleasure, its brightness and glory, to 
become a mere memory of the past Its hotises 
desolate, its people scattered, what more striking 
proof can we have of the imcertainty of human 
purposes than the destruction of the builder at his 
very work 1 A mason was engaged putting on mortar ; 
he had just laid on a trowel full, and was drawing 
a stroke to smooth it down, when the alarm was 
given. The stone and mortar stand to this day. 
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with the mark of the unfinished stroke. If he had 
but stopped one second more, he could have made it 
smooth, hut 1,700 years have passed, and yet it is not 
done 1 Many curious articles found in Pompeii, and now 
in the museum at Naples, exhibit ingenuity sometimes 
superior to that of our own age. There is one other 
point of interest which, doubtless, excites our curiosity, 
and that is, the probable number of people burled in 
the overthrow. At present only about 400 skeletons 
have been found ; but a great part of the city 
has yet to be disclosed However, we have every 
reason to suppose that those who perished were very 
few compared with those who escaped. 

My narrative of Pompeii, past and present, is 
finished, A slight sketch of the appearance this once 
beautiful and unfortunate city exhibits is all that 
I attempted, and it is needless to remark with what 
regret I have been obliged to forego many deeply 
interesting materials. But I now proceed to the 
story of my ascent of Vesuvius, the great destroyer 
of Pompeii, and of itself an extraordinary mountain. 
Most men are so famihar with such descriptions as at 
the very mention of the subject to recall with melan- 
choly admiration the attractive entertainment of that 
lively and amusing traveller, Albert Smith, and his 
inimitable Ascent of Mont Blanc. But I am not now 
about to commence an imaginary excursion among 
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the magrdficent heights, stupendous gorges, and dan- 
gerous crevaEses of Alpine scenery. Unlike Mont 
Elanc, towering towards the sky to the amazing 
height of 15,000 feet, Vesuvius reckons but the 
conaparatively unimportant elevation of less than 
4,000 feet, whilst, instead of reposing like a sleeping 
giant beneath its icy mantle of eternal snow, it 
glows with the fervency of perpetual fire. It may 
be inferred that its ascent presents no obstacles such 
as the traveller encounters on Mont Elanc, and, 
although from its steepness it is in some parts difficult 
to climb, there is certainly no necessity for a long train 
of guides, armed with hatchets, ropes, and ladders, 
nor, in a word, for all those elaborate preparations 
suggestive of a dangerous escursion. 

One bright morning in the month of January I 
left. Naples in company with a lady and gentleman, 
and soon getting clear of the city, drove rapidly 
as far as Bfisina, beneath which lies, at a depth 
of seventy or eighty feet^ Herculaneum. Resina 
IB the point whence all travellers start for the 
mountain. A great nmnber of the people make a 
living here by letting out horses and acting as guides, 
so that on our arrival we were assailed by the most 
distracting uproar. The assembled multitude crowded 
around us, in earnest and eager competition for the 
favour of our patronage, a boon which, from the noise, 
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pushing, pulling, scratching, and fighting, it was 
exceedingly difGcnlt to bestow ut all. At length, all 
being settled, we mounted our horsea, and followed 
by sufficient attendants on foot to carry my two 
companions up the steepest part, where it was im- 
possible to take the horses, we started from Resina. 
Our progress was now very slow, since on such a con- 
tinuous rise the horses could only go at a foot's pace, 
the winding road rendering the way long, while its 
steepness and ronghness made it difficult to climb. 
After riding in this manner for about two hours we 
reached the station called the Hermitage, a kind 
of rustic hotel, very picturesque, standing in a lonely 
place half-way up the mountain, in the midst of 
desolate, rough, and rugged scenery. A hearty-looking 
old hermit resided here, whose custom it was to offer to 
all visitors some of the celebrated wine called Lacrymie 
Chriati, which is produced from the adjacent vineyards ; 
for this, however, he always expected to be well paid. 
After tasting the beverage we resumed our journey. 
Soon the vineyards and all signs of vegetation dis- 
appeared, as the road passed over nothing but heaps 
of lava. Another hour brought us to a small level on 
the side of the old crater, which, when it burst its 
confines, overwhelmed Pompeii and Herculaneum. This 
was one of those two gigantic crests or basins into which, 
we are told, the summit of the mountain had been 
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divided on that terrible occasion, each holding within 
it an unfathomable lake of molten lava, wiiich, after 
rocking for some time violently to and fro, with a mighty 
sound burst through the barriers of its burning base, 
and rushed, an avalanche of liquid fire, down the moun- 
tain upon the plain below, until the seething caldron 
was entirely and for ever emptied. The scene now 
became most romantic. Before us lay the great cone 
of Vesuvius, towering over our heads ; on the left 
we looked down into a deep, rocky gulf, beyond which 
rose the long cra^y ridge of Monte Somma, those 
ru^ed peaks which run half round the cone ; on the 
right the eye wandered over an immense field of black 
lava, darkening the mountain to its summit. Here 
we dismounted, and my friends were each seated in 
a chair, on the sides of which were fixed long poles, 
like those of the old-fashioned sedan, and in thia 
manner were carried to the top on men's shoulders, 
in relays of four at a time to each chair. As for 
myself, I preferred trusting to ray own legs, and 
clambered up ; but the ascent from this spot is 
extremely difficult, being, indeed, almost perpendicular, 
without any regular pathway, over rough stones and 
blocks of lava. The scene is one of utter de8oh^■ 
tion. Huge gorges run down the slopes, and vast 
fields of charred, burnt lava, expand on all sides. 
The perfect silence increases the sublimity of these 
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tremendous solitudes. Far below in the dim distance 
can be traced the fiiint outline of Naples, with the 
coast trending along its lovely bay. I could not help 
being amused by the singular appearance of our 
party clambering up the mountain, and attended by 
at least twenty hardy fellows as our eseort. Another 
hour, and we found ourselves at the edge of the 
present crater, certainly a most extraordinary object. 
It consists of a huge circular basin, at that time 
nearly 100 feet deep, and upwards of two miles in 
circumference along the ridge of lava, which extends 
in sharp, irregular, and abrupt peaks as far as 
the eye can reach. Not many years previously 
it was considerably deeper, but it is continually 
filling up with molten lava ; its yawning depths, 
puffing out smoke and steam, and emitting an almost 
suffocating sulphurous exhalation. In the centre 
of the vast abyss rose the cone, about sixty or seventy 
feet bigb, out of which a stream of thick smoke was 
perpetually exhaling, whilst every three or four minutes, 
masaea of btiming lava were hurled above it, thirty or 
forty feet into the air, and fell into the bottom of 
the crater with a crashing sound. During the interval 
between each explosion a puffing noise was heard, re- 
sembling that made by a locomotive engine. The 
crater is not filled, as I had previously supposed, by 
the masses of hot stones and lava poured into it at 
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intervals from the cone, but the lava also continually 
rises from beneath, pushing up its bed, which must 
eventually overflow, when another eruption will take 
place. This remark, made in my note-book at the 
time, haa siuce been almost literally fuiMed by the 
terrible eruption which utterly destroyed Torre del 
Greco, containing a population of 22,000 souls.* The 
only difference between what I had anticipated and 
what actually appears to have occurred is, that the 
mountain seems, as it were, to have been tapped below 
the crater by an opening suddenly made in the 
ground and a new cone formed out of this fresh 
mouth, whence fire, smoke, and lava poured swiftly 
down. During this time the scene, viewed from 
Naples, is said to have been very striking. Qrand 
columns of smoke towered fantastically into the air, 
estimated to measure from the lower mouths no leas 
than 7,000 feet, and from the upper crater, 3,000 feet 
in height One of the principal guides, Giovanni 
Cozzolino, has given the following brief but interesting 
report of this last eruption : — 

" Oa the 8th of I>ecember, at about a quarter past 
eleven a.m., a great trembling of the ground was felt at 
Torre del Greco, which continued at intervals of from 



*A8 in the case of Pompeii, its inhabitanta, having timely 
notice of what was impending, were able, with few exeeptionB, 
to effect their escape. 
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five to ten minutea. The population were in great alarm, 
expecting an earthquake. At Reaina this tremulous 
motion was felt, though not so atrougly, about mid-day. 
Towards three o'clock in the afternoon a lat^ opening 
was made in the groimd above Torre del Greco, and 
half-a-mile lower than the crater of 1 77i, and the first 
cone was formed underneath the house of Francesco 
Cnici. This bouse waa thrown into the air, aa were 
four others close by. The lava has arrived, on the 
morning of the 9th, at about a quarter of an hour's 
walk above the monastery of the ' Cappucmi,' which 
has been destroyed, and is about half-a-mile in 
breadth. All the houses in 'Torre' have fissures in 
them, and the population has fled to Naples. At 
the time the new cones were formed, the tap of the 
mountain was tranquil, but about two o'clock in the 
morning, the grand crater at the summit burst out 
with a tremendous noise, throwing stones and ashes 
to a great height. Every effort of this kind is accom- 
panied by a sound as of thunder. One of the guides, 
called Gennarino Sannino, whilst attempting to get a 
piece of the red hot lava, in which to put a coin, waa 
killed on the spot by a stone which fell upon his head." 
But, to return from this digression, to the edge of 
the great crater, on which we were now Btanding. 
Although this is the furthest point to which travel- 
lers are usually taken, yet, aa I was luther more 
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adventurous than others, I crossed the bed of the 
crater, and ascended to the top of the cone. It is 
impossible to conceive anything more awfiil than the 
appearance of its fieiy mouth, into which I now gazed. 
My face was quite scorched with the intense heat. 
The opening is perhaps fifteen feet Rquare, and looks 
exactly like the furnace of an iron foundry, red and 
lurid ; it was every instant vomiting forth volumes 
of smoke, fire, and Uquid lava ; all the time the 
ground under ray feet shaking terrifically. As it 
was extremely hazardous to stay long in such a 
dangerous situation, I rejoined my companions by de- 
scending once more into the crater, which was so hot 
that it burnt the soles of my boots. We now took 
our seats on some of the blocks of lava scattered about, 
and prepared our frugal luncheon of eggs, bread, and 
butter, and a glass of Lacrymje Christi, the water 
used for cooking the eggs being boiled in the hot 
lava at our feet. The scene from the top of the 
crater is grand and beautiful. The great craggy peaks 
of the mountain frown on every side of the wild and 
desolate foreground, but beneath can be seen the 
white houses of Naples, and the blue waters of its 
lovely bay, with the islands of Capri, Ischia, and 
Procida completing the glorious panorama far away 
over the sea. On the land side, the eye wanders over 
& succession of orchards and fields, green with ftesh 
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herbage, and gardens bright witb spring flowers ; 
towards the east the long ridges of the Apennines skirt 
the distant horizon with their dark sides and snowy tops. 
Having finished our repast and enjoyed sufficiently 
the magnificent prospect, we turned onr footsteps 
homewards, and began to descend to the level spot 
where we had left our horses. We had to go down 
a very inclined plane, so steep that, at first, it seemed 
impossible to attempt it witbout the imminent risk 
of falling headlong to the bottom. I shall never forget 
the singular sensation I felt during this descent The 
danger of falling was, however, avoided by the ground 
being composed of a mixture of loose sand and ashes, 
into which we sank almost up to our knees at every 
step ; and this, together with the additional assistance 
of a stout stick, effectually secured us. During our 
ride down to Resiua we enjoyed a succession of charm- 
ing viewB, made more lovely by the golden tints of the 
setting sun, until another hour's drive from this little 
town brought us once more to Naples, 

Here ends my experience of Pompeii and Vesuvius, 
themes fraught with thoughtful interest to the painter, 
poet, historian, and moralist. I have described how 
the brilUant favourite, so passionately loved by the 
voluptuous Roman for the seductive beauty of its 
situation, and its many luxurious attractions, was 
overwhelmed in the midst of its revelry by one of 
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those myatcrious visitatione of Providence which ever 
and anon, in various forma, sweep hke a whirlwind 
over kingdoms. Beneath its bed of stone it lay for- 
gotten for centuries, until curiously again discovered, 
and its exiatence unexpectedly brought to the know- 
ledge of mere infant generations. The episode of my 
own vieit to its interesting ruins, and of my accent 
of the tyrant hill, which towers like a despot over 
the cowering cities, increases the desire I feel to draw 
attention to the moral the story conveys to every 
thoughtful mind. It is written in more vivid and 
enduring colours than paintings on walls, though they 
appeared uninjured by the hand of time after almost 
2,000 years of darkness ; and the lesson taught ia this, 
namely, that as God in His inscrutable dealings with 
man sees fit, as we continually and tremblingly 
witnesSj although so seldom making a useful personal 
application of the truth, to cut off, not only indi- 
viduals ill " the twinkling of an eye," but also as 
rapidly, by some physical convulsion, to erase 
whole cities and entire communities, we should all 
endeavour so to train our minds aa to be able to 
meet without surprise whatever sudden fate is in store 
for ourselves, our kindred, or our country ; but we 
can only be in a state " thus to possess our souls " 
if we are unceasingly intent on striving to lead 
a good, and pure, and virtuous life. To quote the 
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' ^plicable lines nf one of tLe authois of " Rejected 
Addresses " in his cele1:»rated work, " Quties and 
Gravities ;" — 

H " Mortal, eioce human grandeur ends in dust, 

' And praudest, piles must cnuabls to decay, 

Build up the tower of thj final trust 
In those blest realms where nought shall pass atra;." 

We would also especially raait the striking contrast 
between two of the many cliaracters presented to 
us in the very bones of those long since departed, 
the skeleton of the brave and faithful soldier dis- 
covered where he died at his post of duty, and of 
the wretched robber, his hand still striving to retain 
his plunder when laid low by sudden death Although 
they are both nameless to us now, that soldier and 
that thiet who amongst us would not glory in the 
thought of being connected for ever with the last noble 
memorial of the " unforgotten dead " in his solitary 
watch, or shudder at being ignominiously associated 
throughout all time with the vile passion that once 
moved within that robber's fleshy frame, if so it 
pleased our God that our mortal dust should, like 
these rehcs of Pompeii, be veiled in darkness and 
brought again to light after long centuries have passed 
away! 

In conclusion, are we not taught from the fearful 
history of tbia remarkable destruction the startling 
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truth, which it behoves every mortal to consider well, 
that this beautiful earth of ours, containing within 
itself all the elements of unfathomable fire, which are 
continually reminding ns of their active presence by 
bursting through its surface in earthquakes and vol- 
canoeSj is certain some day to " melt with fervent heat" ? 
This awful event, let us never fo^et, has not only 
been revealed to us by the philosophical study of 
natural phenomena, but has been distinctly announced 
in Gkid's Word, and emphatically proclaimed in the 
impressive language of the Apostle when, in a voice 
of solemn warning, be speaks of " that " terrible time : 
"The day of the Lord will come as a thief in the 
night ; in the which the heavens shall pass away with 
a great noise, and the elements shall melt with fervent 
heat, the earth also and the works that are therein 
shall be burned up " (2 Peter iii. 10). " Take ye heed, 
watch and pray : for ye know not when the tjme 
is" (St. Mark xiii. 33). Such is the indelible injunc- 
tion of our blessed Lord Himself, addressed through 
His disciples to universal man, even to the end of 
time. 
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" The Barest way to prevent seditions (if the times do bear 
^^^ it) U to take away the matter of them ; for if there be fuel 
^^L prepared, it is hard to tell whtmce the spark shall come that 



" 'M id pleaaure, plenty, and success. 
Freely we take from Him who leads ; 
We boHst the blessings we poHsess, 
Yet Bcareely thaak the One who sends. 
But let affliction pour its sninrt ; 
How soon we quail beneatfi the rod ; 
With shatter'd pride, and prostrate heiirt, 
We seek the long-forgotten God." 

Eliza Cook. 



f^DIA, from its immenee extent aad varied 
„^.^ character, the richness of its soil, and its vast 
Capabilities as a poaseasion of Great Britain, ha^j not 
inaptly been called " The brightest jewel of the Britiah 
crovm," and deserves at all times the earnest attention 
of every English patriot. Of late years, indeed, this 
demand appears corroborated, and a feeling of culpable 
apathy would be engendered if we did not strive to 
know something of the history of this great country. 
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which, ail^r iocreaamg our wealth, gave rise to a 
tremendous attempt to wrest itself from our group. 
As to the law of conquest, we do not enter upon the 
right or wrong of a people to aaaert ite own inde- 
pendence ; suffice it that the native population, which 
had long been trained to the use of arms by ourselves, 
and organized into a vast army for the protection of 
the coimtrj itself, and its preservation to England, 
threw off its serfdom and endeavoured to regain its 
power ; and in the mutiny of the Sepoys the hatred of 
savages towards their conquerors was exemplified in 
the determination unrelentingly pursued of, if possible, 
utterly exterminating every English man, woman, and 
child in India. We, if oppressed, might have done 
the same in the American manner as these savages 
after theirs, strove by one foul and wholesale slaughter 
to recover their country, of which we, by the in- 
famous tyranny of annexation, tried to possess ourselves. 
The »act comprehended in the general title of 
Hindostan is a large district of Asia of a triangular 
shape, extending about 1,900 miles from north to 
south, and at its extreme breadth 1,500 miles from 
east to west. Its superficial area has been computed 
to contain about 1 ,300,000 square miles, of which 
nearly one milhon belong to England, and the re- 
mainder to native states under her protection. It is 
bounded on the north by the extensive range of 
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the Himalaya Mountains, which, commencing at the 
Indus and terminating beyond Bootan, sepatate it 
from Thibet and Tartary. It is waahed by the ocean 
on the south, south-east, and south-west. On the 
west it is bounded by the river Indus, and on the 
east by the Burmese Empire. The total native 
population is about 160,000,000. There are seven 
principal rivers, viz., Brahmaputra, Ganges, Jumna, 
Indus, Nerbudda, Godavery, Krishna, 

DIVISIONS OF THE CQUNTRV. 

The modern territorial subdivisions of India are four. 
First, Nort;hem Hindostan, comprehending the country 
between the Sutlej and the Jumna ; Gurwal, or Serinagur; 
sources of the Ganges ; Kemaoou ; Painkhaudi ; Bhutant ; 
Dominions of Nepaul. Second, Hindostan Proper, 
which ia the most comprehensive division, and stretches 
across the middle country, holding a prominent place 
in the history of the old Mahommedan empire of India. 
It extends south to the Nerbudda River, and contains 
the following provinces : Bengal, Eahar, Allahabad, 
Oude, Agra, Delhi, Lahore, Cashmere, Ajmeer, Moultan, 
Cutch, Guzerat, Malwa. Third, the Deccan, lying 
between the Nerbudda and the Krishna, and com- 
prehending the following provinces, a portion of 
which once formed the Mahratta Empire : Gundwana, 
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Orissa, the NortlierQ Circars, Candeish, Berar, Beeder, 
Hyderabad, Aurungabad, Eejapoor. Fourth, India 
south of the Krishna. This division forms the extreme 
southerly portion of the Indian peninsula, and com- 
prehends Canara, Malabar, Cochin, Travancore, Bala- 
ghaut, Mysore, Coimbatoor, Salem, the Barramahal, and 
the Caraatic, in which is situated Madras. Besides the 
foregoiug, the large territories of the Burmese Empire, 
lying east from the Brahmaputra, are now attached 
to India, as well as Scinde, and other contiguous regions 
in different quarters. 



From the remotest antiquity this vast territory was 
inhaUted by a race of singular moral and political 
habits, whose origin is buried in obscurity. That the 
Hindoos, as they were called, from the name of the 
principal religion professed among them, were far 
removed from barbarism is evident from the perfection 
of their manufactures in silk and cotton at the earliest 
period ; from the monuments of architecture skill 
which have been handed down to us, such as the 
magnificent temples of Elora and Elephanta ; and the 
innumerable remains of gorgeous palaces which exist 
throughout the Camatic and Mysore. Their delicate 
workmanship also in ivory and gold, jewels and precious 
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Btones, is conspicuous, and especially, as I myself have 
reason to know from circumstances having recently 
brought a knowledge of the fact prominently before 
me, their extensive works of irrigation prove indis- 
putable excellence, although, to the great injury of 
the country and our own lasting disgrace, we have 
suffered them to fall into decay since we became the 
undisputed possessors of this rich and fertile region. 

"It may safely be pronounced," says Colonel Call, 
in the Philosophical Transactions, "that no part 
of the world has more marks of antiquity, fine arts, 
sdencos, and civilization, than the peninsula of India 
from the Ganges to Cape Comorin. I think the 
carving on some of the pagodas and choultries, or 
places of rest, as well as the grandeur of the work, 
exceeds anything executed now-a-days, not only for the 
dehcacy of the chisel hut the expense of construction, 
considering in many instances to what distance the 
component parts were carried and to what height 
reared." But perhaps no greater proof of their eariy 
civilization could be adduced than the extent of 
their commerce with other nations. The Greeks and 
Romans procured from India ivoiy, precious stones, 
silks, and cotton piece goods, in exchange for light 
woollen cloths, linen, brass, tin, lead, and other articles 
of vaJue. Tyre, Alexandria, Constantinople, subse- 
[[uently Venice and Qenoa, became the chief emporia 
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of the silks, gold, spices, and precious atones of 
lodia. 

DIVISION ISTO CASTES. 



Prior to authentic record the whole body of the 
people appear to have been divided into four distinct 
orders, or " castea," and to these they have maintained 
the most rigid and bigoted adherence to the present 
day. What the Hindoos are now they ever have been 
since the first day they made their way beyond the 
Himalaya Mountains. The highest, or Brahmin caste, 
had it strictly in charge to study the principles of 
religion, to conduct its ceremonies, and to cultivate 
the sciences. They were, in the words of that elegant 
historian, Dr. Robertson, "The priests, the instructors, 
and the philosophers of the nation." Next in dignitj 
to them were the Kshutrya, or warrior caste, whose 
business it was to hold the reins of civil government 
and to defend the nation. In peace they were its 
rulers and magistrates; in war they were its generals 
who commanded its anoies, and the soldiers who 
fought its battles. Below them, ^ain, stood the 
Vaisya caste, employed in trade, agriculture, arms, 
and htisbandry ; while the Sudra, or Sooder caate, the 
lowest of all, included the manufacturers, mechanics, 
agricultural labourers, and servants. 

The religions belief of the Hindoos is called Brah- 
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manism, and is a combination of the grossest super- 
stition, idolatry, cruelty, and barbarous impiety that 
can be imagined. They are said, although it really 
appears to be incredible, to have 330,000,000 gods and 
goddesses, each representing some peculiar virtue or 
vice.* The Hindoos were an industrious and simple 
race, little inchned for war, and apparently indifferent 
to who ruled over them, provided they were left to 
follow in peace their own pursuits, and ensured the 
practice of their ancient religious usages. This species 
of political apathy, of course, produced its natural and 
inevitable consequences. From the most remote period 
the inhabitants were subject to the invasion of their 
territories, and bad to submit to the government of 
strangers, who seized upon them, and made them 
subjects of taxation. First came the Scythians, rude 
tribes, inhabiting the east of Persia, who overran a 
lai^e portion of Asia about 1,200 years before the 
Christian era. Again, 700 years later, we find that a 
large portion of Northern India was contained within 
ie empire of Darius Hydaspes. It was supposed to 
reached as far as Delhi, and to have included 
■-tlie whole of the Punjanb, together with Cabul, 
pCandahar, and the districts along the Indus to the 
1, comprising our newly -acquired province of Scinde, 

• Vide " GiamberB' Information," p. 378. 
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About 160 yeai-s after the reign of Darius Hydaspes 
Alexander the Great undertook his celebrated expe- 
dition into tbia country, the northern part of which he 
conquered, although he failed to penetrate to the 
farthest point attained by Darius, being stopped by the 
mutiny of his troops on the river Hyphasis, one of the 
branches of the Indus. The sovereignty which he 
established continued after Alexander's death for about 
forty-two years, when his successors were compelled to 
abandon India. From this date for nearly 1,100 years 
little appears to have been correctly known of the 
people east of the Indus, who seem to have dwelt 
securely under their native princes, and to have been 
known as a commeixiial nation only. Bo highly wa« 
their trade prized that the most refined countries of 
Europe spared no efforts to secure a portion of it. The 
Greeks and Romans were suppHed with their articles 
of luxury from Hindostan until tlie widely-spread tales 
of Indian grandeur at length excited the cupidity o£ 
the Turks. These last were originally a Tartar tribe, 
dwelling in abject slavery, whose business it was to 
extract iron from the earth, and work it at their forges 
into implements of war. Fierce, robust, and bar- 
barous, they at length shook off their chains, and, 
issuing forth from the wild deserts of Tartary, spread 
themselves by degrees over large portions of Asia and 
Europe. Mahmoud, Sultan of Ghuzni, or Affganistan, 
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s the first of the Tuika who we find made a successful 
inroad upon India, about a.d. 1000, and continued 
them for twenty-four years afterwards. He rather 
paved the way for hia successors than effected any 
permanent conquests himself, making the destruction 
of P^an idolatry more the object of hia expeditions 
than the acquisition of wealth or power. A succesaor 
of Mahmoud, Mahomet, about the year 1193, with a 
numerous and well-appointed army of 120,000 men, 
entered Hindostan, and, sweeping down all before him, 
after slaying the king of Delhi in battle, advanced to 
that capital, and established a viceroy there. It was 
in this way that the Mahommedan dominion was 
established in the very heart of India, and the Affgan 
dynasty commenced and continued for more than 300 
years. The rule of the various kings who during this 
period occupied the throne of Delhi, for the most 
part, appears to have been tyrannical and oppressive, 
chequered with vices and crimes of the worst descrip- 
tion. 

It was during the reign of one of these princes, 
another Mahmoud, in 1898, that the renowned and 
formidable Timour, or Tamerlane, with a body of 
Moguls, a fierce Tartar tribe, crossed the Indus, and 
invaded Hindostan. " Of all the visitations which 
India ever suffered," we are told, "this of Timour'a 
was Uie most awful, for he spared neither age nor sex 
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till he had rendered the frontier provinces little better 
than a desert" Villages were ruined, fields laid 
waste, and the corpses of their owners by thousands 
left to blacken in the sun, Timour did not stop in 
his victorious career till he reached the gates of Delhi, 
which he entered as a conqueror, overthrowing the 
imbecile Mabmoud, and the city was immediately 
given up to indiscriminate plunder. What a frightful 
resemblance do these sad sackings of cities in every 
age bear to one another ! The historians of the time 
relate with fearful minuteness the excesses of which 
the brutal soldiers were guilty. The streets were said 
to have been choked up with the bodies of the slain. 
Timour caused himself to be proclaimed Emperor of 
Hindoatan ; but his sojourn in the devoted capital 
did not last longer than fifteen days. His ambition 
seemed to be satiated with destroying with fire and 
sword ; and, after receiving the submission of the 
soubahdars and governors, and laying waste the country 
on both sides of the Ganges, he returned towards 
Cabul, and at length reached Samarcand, loaded with 
spoil. After the departure of Timour the feeble 
Mabmoud once more ascended the throne of hia an- 
cestors, but his influence was gone, and his empire 
was, consequently, broken up. After his death the 
empty kingly dignity continued to be assumed by 
. adventurers, who possessed sufficient boldness 
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^ and duplicity to mount the tottering throne, until 
the year 1526, when the A%han dynMty was finally 
overthrown by the Mogul chieftain Baber, or the 
" Tiger," a lineal descendant of the celebrated Timour, 
and who was also of the Moslem faith. Having made 
himself master of the whole Punjaub and Lahore, he 
invaded Hindostau, and at length, being victorious at 
the battle of Paniput, he pushed on to Delhi, and 
caused himself to be proclaimed Emperor with all 
due solemnity. The empire which he founded has 
ever since been called the Mogul Empire. 

From 1526 a series of Mahommedan sovereigns, whose 
seat of authority was Delhi, ruled over the largest 
and fmest portion of India, By them the country 
■was newly subdivided into provinces, which were 
governed by petty tributary princes, subject to their 
control, with the title of nabobs, who superseded the 
Hindoo rajahs before presiding over them. One of 
the most celebrated of the Mogul kings was Akbar, 
who reigned from the year 1556 to 1605, being about 
the time of our Queen Elizabeth. He was said by 
Oriental luHtorians to have had " no faults but virtues 
carried to extremes," a somewhat equivocal compliment. 
He was a great warrior, and many instances ai'o re- 
corded of his justice and clemency to those in his 
power ; but, on the other hand, we find records of the 
indiscriminate massacres of captured cities, which 
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I scarcely xeconcilo UB to believing tlie praise lavished 
<m him. In his reign, of almost fifty years, by his 
able and judicious management, the central provinces 
were preserved in tranquillity, and Guzerat, Bengal, 
and part of the Deccan were added to his already 
extensive empire. 

It was while the Mogul emperors were thus eatablish- 
I ing and consolidating their authority that the fabulous 
L riches of India began to attract more than ever the 
I attention of Europe. The trade with the East Indies 
had been carried on by tedious overland journeys by 
the Red Sea, unlike those of our own day, for the 
invention of steam-power had not then contributed 
i its marvellous assistance by land and sea to promote 
[ liie rapid intercourse of the most remote nations of 
' the world ; but long and weary travel exposed the 
' traders to the barbarous attacks of Tartar and Turkish 
I tribes. The discovery of the route by sea round the 
' Cape of Good Hope by the Portuguese, who, under 
I Vasco di Gama, in the year 1498, landed in Hindostan, 
. on the Malabar coast, and at once established them- 
I selves there, paved the way for the successive acqiiire- 
ment by various European powers of portions of the 
Indian Empire, until at last, over its whole length and 
breadth, our own became supreme. 

tEor the next succeeding century the entire trade of 
tlie East Indies was in the hands of the Portuguese ; 
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and Lisbon Tjecame the dep&t for all Indian com- 
modities during this golden age for Portugal, la 
the year 1580 Portugal was united to Spain, and the 
Spaniards, quarrelling with the Dutch, captured their 
ships trading to Lisbon. It was this capture, as might 
readily he supposed, which induced the Dutch to aim 
at estahhshing direct trade with India, and the 
English were not long in following their example. 
Tiie political and spiritual tyranny of the Portuguese 
gradually undermined the influence they had acquired 
over the natives. The Dutch established an East India 
Company in 1602, pursuing quite a different line of 
policy from that adopted hy the Portuguese in their 
intercourse with India. All they wanted was to hare 
commercial relations with the Hindoos. They did not- 
interfere with their rehgion, nor attempt to force Chris- 
tianity upon them by intolerant and injudicious means. 
This system certainly proved most successful ; the 
Dutch soon gained a lai^ share of the Indian trade ; 
■established themselves, also, in Batavia, in the Island of 
■Java, and in 1G41 acquired Malacca, the capital of the 
Portuguese East Indies, and subsequently took posses- 
sion of the Cape of Good Hope for a settlement, with 
many others in the East, most of wliich afterwards fell 
into the hands of the English. 

For many years previously we had been anxious to 
Becnre a portion of this lucrative commerce ; and, at 
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length, in the year 1599, the first East India Compaay 
■ waa formed in London. Its capital was only £30,000, 
liiod in December, 1600, a Royal Charter was granted 
tto it by Queen Elizabeth for fifteen years. Among the 
■curious original regulations of this Company was one 
'"that no gentleman should engage in it." In 1609 
f James I. granted an extension of this charter in per- 
.petuity, with a reserved power to annul it upon three 
lyears' notice, and the business was then carried on as a 
tjoint Stock Company, with a Governor and Directors. 
■In 1612 the Company established their first little 
^fectory at Surat, and gradually, by their enterprize, 
■activity, and perseverance, succeeded in planting eatal>- 
Jishments on the western coasts of the Peninsula, and 
pjerected forts in the islands of Java, Amboyna, and 
Sanda. The Dutch, naturally jealoua of " this poach- 
:ing on their manor," as they regarded it, after the 
expulsion of the Portuguese, resorted to both intrigue 
and violence to induce the English to abandon the 
footing they had acqidred, but without success. At 
after much quarrelling, a treaty was entered 
ito in the year 1G19 for the joint occupancy by the 
i'^o nations in common of the Moluccas, Amboyna, and 
Treacherously did the Dutch violate this treaty ; 
the plunder and massacre at Amboyna, in 1623, of ten 
Englishmen, eleven Japanese, and one Portuguese, yrere 
an iudolihle disgrace to Holland, and to the con- 
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temptible Govenmicnt of James I., which obtained no 
satLsfaction for the outrage. Cromwell, however, com- 
pelled the Dutch to pay ^100,000 as some compensa- 
tioQ for the property of the British merchants which 
was seized and confiscated at the time of the attack. 
I'or almost all the next century the histoiy of the East 
India Company presents a series of commercial diffi- 
culties, brought on partly by the miscondiict of its own 
servants, and partly by the jealousy of numerous and 
.active rivals, who were constantly protesting against 
.the monopoly which its chartered privileges enabled 
it to enjoy. Still, in spite of its difficulties at home, 
the Company continued to plant new factories and to 
■establish fresh settlements along the Indian coast ; 
whilst tmder pretence of protecting themselves from 
marauders, they conomenced strengthening their 
■defences, so as to make them partake more of the 
character of armed garrisons than of peaceful com- 
jnercial establishments. Unsuspicious of any deeper 
design, and being fond of trading with foreigners, it 
■does not seem that the native princes took any very 
■decided steps to prevent this mode of invasion, so 
dangerous to their authority, and the process by which 
their power was eventually undermined. They were 
also to the last degree jealous of each other, and the 
British, affecting friendship for one by taking part 
against another, like the fox in the fable, while the Hon 
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and the tiger were fighting, always contrived to take- 
advant^e of both, when they bad both sufficiently 
■weakened their adversary. 
I At this period Aurungzebe, a descendant of Akbar,, 
jruled the Mogul Empire, whose reign lasted from 
1658 till his death in 1707. Under this celebrated 
Mahommedan the glory of the Great Moguls waa at 
its height, and their sovereignty attained its largest 
eitent by the addition of the Deccan ; it then in- 
cluded nearly the whole peninsula of Hindostan, 
as well aa Cabul and Assam. The reTenue extorted 
&om the inhabitants of this wealthy territory amounted, 
we are told, to ^32,000,000 steriing. With these 
immense riches continually poured into the treasury of 
the magnificent monarch of Delhi, need we wonder at 
the almost fabulous descriptions we read of the luxury 
and costly extravagance lavished on this celebrated 
city, with its marble palaces, roofs glittering with gold, 
and floors studded with precious stones^ Among the- 
marvellous curiosities of unbotmded wealth contained 
in the palace of the Great Mogul, was the Peacock 
Throne, described by Tavemier " as six feet long, four- 
broad, with a cushion at the back, round as a bolster, 
and the cushions at the sides flat. He counted lOS 
pearls and nibies in collets upon the throne (the least 
weighing 100 carats, some 200), and 1-10 emeralds. 
The upper part of the canopy was all pearls and 
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diamonds. Above this waa aa arch, within which 
spread out a peacock's tail, composed entirely of the 
laost valuable precious stoncB. The body of the bird 
-was of gold, with a large ruby on the breast. In front 
of the throne hung detached a large glittering diamond, 
immediately in sight of the Padishah. The umbrella 
which shaded the monarch was of crimson velvet, 
fringed mtli pearls, and with a diaraond-studded 
handle," This throne was carried off by the celebrated 
Persian conqueror Nadir Shah, or Kouli Khan, when 
he took Bellii in 1738, and caused 100,000 of its in- 
habitants to be cruelly slaughtered. In this expedition 
into India it is supposed that he obtained and dis- 
tributed among his followers, valuables to the amount 
of nearly £200,000,000 sterling. From the death of 
Aurungzebe the Mogul dynasty began to decline, and 
by Nadir and his successor, Ahmed Abdallab, was 
'almost entirely converted into a Persian tributary. 
3ienceforth the influence of the Moguls became more 
lynd more feeble ; scarcely a native power hitherto under 
pilheir sway did not assert its independence, until a 
I ftirious contest between the Affghans, on the north-west, 
t^nd the Mahrattos, terminated in the triumph of the 
J former, who, in 1753, placed a descendant of the old 
f dynasty on the throne, with the now empty but stili 
I Tenerated title of Great Mogul 

, While these events are progressing, let us consider 
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the steady advance of our countrymen, whose career 
we have traced to the end of the seventeenth century. 
By slow and, to the natives, almost imperceptible degrees, 
they acquired the footing and influence which has, 
in onr day, subjected the whole of that vast Oriental 
region to the complete control of England, We have 
Been how they fortified their settlements on the cmiEtB ; 
and in the year 1C98 they induced Azim, the grandson 
of Aurungzebe, and Viceroy of Bengal, it is said by 
bribery, to grant them the contiguous villages of Cal- 
cutta, Chuttannuttee, and Govindpoor, with judicial 
power over the inhabitants. These places they forthwith 
fortified, an act which may be considered as the com- 
mencement of their first sovereign power in India. The 
Mogul Empire was all this time under rapid disso- 
lution, and the independence of the native princes 
being asserted principally by the oppression and per- 
secution of their wretched subjects, it is not to be 
wondered at that they flocked to the English estab- 
lishments for protection, as well as for trade, and thus 
our interference in the affairs of the East became a 
natural and inevitable consequence. 

It ought, perhaps, to be explained why we allude 
to the East India Company as " the Company," though 
it appears unnecessary to detail descriptions of the 
two rival associations of British merchants which at 
first claimed the name. Both had charters granted 
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to them under James I. and Charles II., but after 
quarrels and jealousies of the bitterest character, they 
were united in 1702, although, we are told, in any- 
thing but a cordial manner. However, as one Company 
they henceforward continued to exist, and as such 
remained, with constantly renewed powers from Par- 
liament, until at the close of the last Indian rebellion 
their authority was merged into the direct adminis- 
tration of the Queen. The general direction of the 
Company's settlements was carried on, from the time 
we are speaking of, 1707, under the three Pi-esidendea 
of Bombay, Madras, and Calcutta. At first these 
Presidencies were absolute, and perfectly independent 
of one another, within their own limits. They were 
each managed by a President and Council, responsible 
only to the Company in England, who delegated to 
them ample powers. 

"We have now reached a most important period ia 
the history of India, We have rapidly traced the 
progress of the various European powers who, in succes- 
sion, established commercial relations with Hindostan 
up to the commencement of the last century, and have 
seen how Portuguese, Dutch, and English cultivated 
a most lucrative trade, from which the last especially 
was destined to derive so much material wealth and 
aggrandizement. But while the English were super- 
iieding their predecessors in their hold upon Indian 
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comnierce, another more formidable rival became th&- 
instnuoent of their eventually subjecting the whole 
territory. From 1664 the French had directed 
their earnest attention to obtaining a share of this 
valuable traffic, and they contrived to gain, besides- 
one or two other stations of minor importance, an 
establishment at Pondicherry, which they purchased 
a few years afterwards from the original sovereigns^ 
and fortified with great care. It soon assumed 
such an important position as to attract the notice 
and excite the jealousy of our countrymen, who 
were akeady established in rival and neighbouring 
settlements, like Madras ; and, accordingly, continual 
coUisions occurred between the occupiers during many 
succeeding years, with various success to both. A 
greater stimulus was soon given to this hostility. 
The war of the Austrian succession distracted Europe : 
George II. steadily espoused the cause of Maria Theresa, 
the French supported the opposite side ; the struggle 
became, therefore, a national one, and in due time 
extended to the shores of India. The conclusion of 
peace between the home powers did not allay, how- 
ever, the jealousy once awakened between the two 
national companies, exasperated also by a ) 
of the prize for which they were contending, viz., the 
mi^nificent Empire of the Moguls. M. Dupleis, the 
Governor of Pondicherry, formed the ambitious pro- 
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ject of expelling tbe English altogether from India, 
and, relying on the waning power of the Mogul dynasty, 
vainly thought of submitting the whole Indian conti- 
nent to France. Gigantic and ingenious as this idea was, 
it was nevertheless developed with the greatest vigour. 
Hostilities were commenced between the English and 
French in tlie Carnatic, not as principals, but as auxi- 
liaries to the rival claimants to the territory, the French 
supporting Chunda Sahib, and the English Mahomed AJi, 
aftenyards well-known in England as the Nabob of Arcot. 
At first Chunda Sithib triumphed, and Dupieia was de- 
clared Governor of India from the river Krishna to Cape 
Comorin, tiis ambitious spirit being highly gratified at his 
exaltation to this pinnacle of distinction. Mahomed Ali' 
fled with a remnant of his army to Trichinopoly, and 
although the English made some feeble attempts to stay 
the briihant career opened to the rival company, and 
BtiU recognised Mahomed Ah as Nabob of the Carnatic, 
f Ilia dominions consisted of Trichinopoly alone, and 
L even this place was soon closely invested by Chunda 
[ Sahib and his French allies. 

Now, however, the tide of fortune was turned by the 
appearance of a hitherto obscure Englishman of twenty- 
I five years old, who, by liia abihty and valour, wrested 
I the tempting prize from the hands of the victorious 
I Frencli. Hitherto connected entirely with the civil ser- 
t TJce of India, uneducated for military life, though pos- 
sessing the highest martial genius, Chve watched events 
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with a 



wompt to see the only n 



Y means by which the 
total destruction of tlie "English Puppet" could be 
averted. He represented to the authorities that if a 
Tigoroua effort were not made, Trichinopoly would fall, 
and with it the whole of India. The heads of the British 
settlements, thoroughly alarmed at Dupleis's success, 
at once entrusted to Clive the execution of his plan, 
■which was to attack Arcot, the capital of the Camatic, 
and thus, probably, induce the raising of the siege 
of Trichinopoly. The young captain was placed at 
the head of 200 English soldiers and 300 Sepoys, and 
pushed on to Arcot, where the garrison, panic-stricken, 
evacuated the fort, and the English became masters of it 
without striking a blow. Clive, however, well knew that 
he would not be suffered to remain here long unmolested, 
and prepared therefore to sustain a siege, which 
all the efforts of 10,000 men, detached from before 
Trichinopoly, and attacking Arcot with the utmost fury 
for fifty days, could not bring to a favourable issue. 
Wlien the final fight was finished and the attempt 
at last abandoned, the French retired with great loss, 
leaving behind them several guns and large quantities 
of ammunition. This briUiant defence of Arcot, of 
course, raised the military character of Chve to the 
highest summit. He was considered fit for any com- 
mand ; and here commenced that fame which has 
made him justly regarded as the real founder of our 
Indian dominion. Perhaps one of his highest qualities 
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as a commander was hia surprising influence over 
his meai. " On one occasion 200 recruits, newly ar- 
rived from England, who were of the worst and lowest 
rabble, were placed under his orders, A shot fi-om 
tho fort of Covelong, occupied by the French, whom 
he was then besieging, killed one of thene soldiers, 
on which ail the rest faced about and ran away, and 
it was with the greatest difficulty that Clive rallied 
them. On another occasion, the noise of a gun terrified 
the sentinels so much that one of them was found, 
some hours afterwards, at the bottom of a welL"' Clive, 
notwithstanding, out of such unpromising materials 
made first-rate warriors, shaming them into courage 
hy the dauntless bravery with which he constantly 
exposed himself in the most perilous situations. 

About this time Bengal was governed by a viceroy, 
named Surajah Dowlah, a wretched prince, who, by 
early debauchery, and tho indulgence of all conceiv- 
I able vices, had enervated every power of mind and 
, body. He indulged inunoderateiy in the use of ardent 
I spirits, which inflamed his weak brain ahnost to mad- 
Aa cruel as he was vicious, his greatest grati- 
fication appeared to be to inflict pain on others. In 
I short, he was a true type of what, in these times, we 
I jiave found, to our own frightful cost, to be the 
I character of the Asiatic mind — he was the Nana 
1 6ahib of one hundred years ago. 

• Tide Maeaulay's Easaya, " Clive." 
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Surajah Dowlah hated the English, and enterttuned 
aa exaggerated notion of the wealth they bad accu- 
mulated at their factories in Bengal. He soon found 
a convenient pretext for quarrelling with them, and 
attacking Calcutta with a large force, easily took 
possession of it, as it was weakly defended, those set- 
tled there heing mere traders. A great number of 
them fell into the hands of the Nabob, who ordered 
Mr. Howell, one of the principal among them, to be 
brought before him. He haughtily complained to him 
<jf the insolence of the English, and gmmbled at the 
smallness of the treasure he had found, but he pro- 
mised to spare their lives. With this falsehood on his 
lips he retired to rest; and then was enacted that 
fearful crime, memorable for its refined and atrocious 
barbarity as for the tremendous punishment which 
followed it. It is a thrilling story, like the butchery of 
our poor countrywomen at Cawnpore, but it was sig- 
nally avenged. But for this recent butchery, we 
should have said that history has no record of one 
act of cruelty more horrible and treacherous than 
waa enacted in the notorious place called the Slack 
Hole at Calcutta ! 

The captii'es, amounting to 146 persons, were taken 
by their guards to this dreadful dungeon. On that 
Bultry summer's night, beneath a tropical sky, at a 
season when the heat is bo fierce that it can scarcely 
be endured by Europeans in lofty and well-ventilated 
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looms, these imfortunate creatures were led to the door 
of a cell only twenty feet square, with scarcely a 
single aperture for the admission of air. We are fold 
that at first they laughed, lieing in high spirits at 
the idea of their lives being spared, believing that the 
notion of confining so many in this space, was a 
mere joke. Alas! they soon discovered their mistake. 
But when they found it was really intended to put 
them all into this dreadful ceU, they expostulated, 
they entreated, but in vain. The guards threatened 
to cut down all who refused to enter, and like sheep 
they were driven into the hving tomb, when the door 
was instantly closed and locked upon them. Now 
commenced the horrors of a situation almost without a 
parallel; tiiey shrieked, groaned, cried for mercy, for 
air, for water! Many went mad with despair. The 
strongest trampled on the weakest in their frantic 
struggles to gain a place at the wretched Uttle 
windows, for which they fought with the recklessness 
of dying men. Raving, praying, and blaspheming, 
they implored their gaolers to put them out of their 
misery at once, by firing among them. But no pity 
touched the hearta of these remorseless fiends, who 
only mocked the agonies of their victims by holding 
hghts to the bars, and shouting at them with the 
laughter of demons. At length the noise ceases. A 
silence, broken only by low and convulsive moanings, 
I leigns in this sepulc!u-e. Day has davmed, and the 
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savage Nabob given orders for the door to be ( 
AVhat an a'.vful picture was then disclosed ! One 
hundred and twenty-three bodies lay heaped and 
massed together, and twenty-three ghastly survivors 
staggered out into the light of day. The tragedy 
terminated by a pit being dug, into which the dead 
were flung, just exactly as the poor women and 
children were buried in the well at Cawnpore. 

This frightful massacre produced the most pro- 
found sensation among the English community, who- 
were loud in their cries for vengeance, and Clive, 
having succeeded in humbling the power of the French 
near Madras, was at onci3 chosen to command the 
forces dispat^ihed to retaJte Calcutta, and to chaatisa 
the Nabob for his treacherous barbarity. This his 
genius and energy soon enabled him to effect. He 
rescued the unfortunate city, and compelled Surajah 
Dowlah, indignant at his defeat, to sue for peace; hut 
finding soon afterwards that no rehance could be 
placed on him, and that he was still engaged in in- 
triguing with the French, it was determined to 
depose him, and to set up Meer Jafficr, the paymaster 
of his forces, in his stead, Surajah Dowlah was in the 
field with upwards of 60,000 troops and fifty pieces 
of camion. Lord CHve'a army consisted of 2,000 men 
of all arms (1,400 Sepoys), of eight six-pounder guns, 
and two howitzers. These were the forces of the 
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respective combatants, when, on the twenty-third of 
June, 1757, the memorable battle of Plaasej was 
fought, in which the army of Surajah Dowlah was 
utterly routed, ajid he himself compelled to fly iu dis- 
guise to Moorshedabad. But his cruelty was the cause, 
in the time of his adversity, of Lis being betrayed 
into the handa of his enemies. He was discovered by 
a. man whose ears he had formerly ordered to be cut 
off, and carried back a prisoner. As a matter of course, 
he was put to death, and, as this was done secretly, in 
the dungeon to which he was consigned, it is probable 
lie experienced the same pitiless fate be bad himself 
practised on the victims of bis own ferocity. 

This celebrated victory confirmed the political supre- 
macy which we have ever since possessed in India. Ita 
result to Clive was immense. Besides corroborating his 
reputation as the greatest commander of bis age, he had 
riches literally at his feet, and ia said to have walked 
through the enemy's camp between heaps of gold and 
silver, crowned with rubies and diamonds. It is re- 
corded of him, that he boasted of his moderation cm 
this occasion, in accepting only between £200,000 and 
£300j000. But we pause for an instant in the thread of 
our narrative, to point out a striking historical parallel, 
and a no less striking contrast. Neai'ly 100 years after 
I Oive's great battle, another of those heaven-bom com- 
L'laanders who iu every age arise to astound the world. 
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led an army on the plains of India. This time it was 
at the banks of the Indus instead of the Ganges. On 
the 17th February, 1843, Sir Charles Napier also com- 
manded an army of 2,600 men at Meanee, the esact 
□limber Clive had at Plaasey. His opponents were 
upwards of 40,000 wild Belochees, under the command 
of the Ameers of Scinde. I'or four hours, the com- 
batants never being more than four yards apart, did 
this little band of English heroes, fighting foot by foot 
at the top of a bank, withstand the furious onslaught 
of the fierce barbarians who thought to annihilate them 
by their numbers, but in vain ; Enghsh courage and 
endurance tmder such a leader prevailed, until that 
extraordinary victory was achieved which led to the 
conquest of Scinde, one of our latest acquired provinces 
in India. And now for the contrast. Lord Clive, in spite 
of his many great and heroic qualities, looked certainly 
more to the acquisition of wealth than to the guardian- 
ship of a soldier's honour, and was as unscrupulous in 
the acceptance of enormous bribes from the native 
princes as in deceiving them, when it suited his pur- 
pose ; Sir Charles Napier, with similar opportunities 
for emiching himself, scorned to do so, and was content 
to accept, instead of the milhons of treasure which were 
tendered to him by the Ameers, the modest sum of 
f 12,000 for his share acquired by this victory. Scrupu- 
lously upright, too, in all his transactions, the very soul 
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of integrity and soldierly straightforwardness, he would 
have considered himself eternally disgraced could he 
have attempted such a wicked fraud as Clive perpe- 
trated towards the imfortunate Ormichund, one of the 
richest of the native merchants of Calcutta, in the case 
o£ the treaty made with him for important assistance 
to the Eughsh hefore the battle of Plasscy. Two treaties 
were drawn up, one on white paper, the other on red : 
the former real, the latter fictitious. In the first 
Ormichund'a name was not mentioned ; the last, which 
was to be shown to him, contained a distinct stipula- 
tion in hia favour. There was still a difficulty, which 
Chve got over with the skill of an accomphsbed vil- 
lain. The Admiral, Watson, who commanded on the 
station, refused to sign the "red" treaty. It was neces- 
sary to have it, to satisfy Ormichund of its apparent 
genuineness ; so Clive, to his eternal infamy, actually 
forged Admiral Watson's name ! When the object of 
this shameful fraud was gained, when the great battle 
of Plaesey was fought and won, it was considered time 
to communicate to Ormichimd that the " red" treaty 
was a trick, and that he was to have nothing. The 
shock was so great that the unhappy man became a 
maniac, and, after lingering for some months in abject 
misery, he died. Let us, after such a disgraceful blot 
upon our national character, apeak of Indian treachery 
with bated breath. Olive jesuitically r^^rded a great 
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object to be gained as a justification for any mean and 
cowardly lie — ^for the cowardice of a lie ia augmented, 
when a man called brave descends to it — not so Sir 
Charles Napier, who, we believe, would have cut his 
right hand off sooner than let it be the means of the 
shghteat approach to deception, even towards his bit- 
terest foes, and whose character for bravery, " savia 
peur," was also, as to integrity, "sails rffproche." But 
to return to our story. The new Nabob, Meer Jaffier, 
regarded Clive with slavish adulation. "On one oc- 
casion he spoke with severity to a native chief of high 
rank, whose followers had been engaged in a brawl 
with some of the Company's servants. ' Are you yet to ■ 
learn,' said Meer Jaffier, ' who that Colonel CHve is, 
and in what station God has placed him ?' The chief, 
who, as a famous jester, and an old friend of the Nabob, 
could venture to take hherties, answered, ' / affiant the 
Colonel, I, who never get up in the morning without 
making three low bows to his Jackass I'" 

The wealth that Clive contrived to acquire during 
the time he remajued in India was enorraoua. In cash 
alone he possessed upwards of a million sterling. He 
finally quitted the country over whose destinies he had 
exercised such a marvellous influence, having returned 
to it twice after he first came home, the last time as 
Governor and Commander-in-Chief of the British 
a Bengal, in the year 1765. The remain.- 
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der of his days was embittered by many kinds of 
suffering, which he at length miserably terminated by 
his own hand, in his 49th year, on the 22nd November, 
3774. Party feeling at home ran very high, and his 
reputation sustained many damaging attacks from 
those who were opposed to him. He lived, neverthe- 
less, in great splendour. An interesting faet connected 
with Surrey, in reference to this period of Lord Olive's 
life, deserves mention. Amongst other stately man- 
sions which he built, was one at Claremont, in the veiy 
park, althou^ not exactly on the same site as the 
present one. At this time the most exaggerated re- 
ports, the blackest stories, were current of his conduct 
in the East, the greater part of which were probably 
false. But the peasantry of Surrey of that day re- 
;garded with superstition the imposing edifice which 
was being reared at Claremont, and whispers went 
«broad that the great wicked lord had ordered the 
\ walls to be made so thick, in order to keep out the 
ievil, who would one day carry him bodily away. 
The victories of Olive ehcited after his death that 
^tem which the East India Company ever after pur- 
I jued, countenanced undoubtedly by the sanction of the 
I tEnglisli people, of acquiring territoiy, with the exercise 
■of sovereign jurisdiction, and immense revenues 
throughout the entire country. That they were guilty, 
hj their representatives in India, of enormous bribery, 
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corruption, and oppression of the aborigines, ia alas-' 
we fear, too true. History, unhappily, speaks trumpet- 
tongued on this point, Insrtead of attending to the 
improvement of the vast population, so continually 
increasing imder their rule, and developing natural 
resources, their main object seems tu have always been 
to collect the revenue with remorseless cruelty, and a 
■ tDtal disregard of the permanent injury which might 
be done to the resources of India by an excessive tem- 
porary drain. The collections of the taxes began to be 
farmed out to native deputies, who screwed up the 
amounts, we can readily imagine by what refinements of 
torture, to a higher rate than had been known under 
the Empire of tim Moguls. This disgraceful policy, as 
'Suicidal as it was cruel, was by no Governor pursued 
with more relentless ardour than by Warren Haatings, 
" who boasted, that when he took charge of Bengal in 
April, 1772, he found it loaded vrith debt, but that in 
leas than two years he saw that debt completely dis- 
charged, and a sum in ready cash to the same amoumt 
in the pubhc treasuriea." Ah ! but at what coat of 
individual suffering, of robbery, wrong, and ruin to the 
poor native cultivators was this change obtained ! 

The frequent wars between the English and French 
during the latter half of the last century could not 
fail to induce our rivals to take every opportunity in- 
their power to eupport any native princes who were- 
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bold enough to wage war against the English, in order 
to check their constantly increasing hold on Hindostan. 
Among the most remarkable of those who opposed the 
English under aa alliance with the French, was Hyder 
Ali, who, although of obscure rant, contrived with 
gi-eat ability, to establishhimself as sovereign of Mysore, 
a territory on the south of the river Krishna. Hyder 
was able at first to confront us with so much success 
that we suffered some severe disasters, until hLs death 
in 1782i His son Tippoo continued the war with un- 
relaxed vigour, until, losing the co-operation of the 
French, in consequence of the peace of Versailles, he 
made peace with us in 178-i. For some years after- 
wards Tippoo remained quiet, but his hatred of the 
English waa intense, and he availed himself of the 
opportunity of war again breaking out in Europe, once 
more to attack us. More bold than fortunate, he was 
worsted in every encounter ; and at last, on the -tth of 
May, 1799, lost his kingdom and life at the assault 
and capture of Seringapatam, amidst whose ruins he 
died, fighting with dauntless bravery to the last. After 
the fall of Tippoo, the Maliratta states, occupying a 
position in the centre of India, engaged the East India 
Company in a most arduous and troublesome war for 
many years. 

Upon the merits of, and justification for this contest 
it would be beyond our limits to dilate. It appears to 
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Lave originated in the disputes of several rival Mahratta 
chieftains, Scindiah and Holkar being the principal, 
who, aiming at the supremacy of their own partisans, 
sought French assistance in aid of their pretensionH. 
The English Government could not quietly permit this, 
and though at first there was no declaration of war 
against the Mahrattas, a force of 10,000 men, i.m.der 
General Wellesley, afterwards Duke of Wellington, 
was marched to the frontiers of the Deccan. It was in 
command of this force that the genius of the "Great 
Duke," the futtu-e conqueror of Napoleon, received it-s 
first development. The demonstrations of the Mah- 
ratta chiefe against the English, in consequence of 
French intrigues, soon became more openly hostile. 
Hearing that they meditated a swoop on Hyderabad, 
General Wellesley determined to attack them. At this 
time he had detached a portion of his force, under 
Colonel Stevenson, so that both shoidd on a certain day 
fall on the enemy's camp from opposite quarters at 
once, one taking a western, and the other an eastern 
route. The next day they diverged accordingly, when 
soon afterwards General Wellesley, pushing on, sud- 
denly came up with the entire army of the Mahrattas, 
numbering at least 50,000 men, and strongly posted, 
with 100 pieces of cannon, before the village of 
Assaye. 
V The force which General Wellesley bad at hand did 
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' "not number more than 4,500, with a few light guns, 
quite unequal to the tremendous batteries of the MJJi- 
rattas. It was a critical moment, but his resolu- 
tion was taken at once. Without waiting for the rest 
of his army to share the peril and the glory, he gave 
instant orders to attack. Terrible was the cam^e of 
that fearful, but glorious fight. Owing to a misap- 
prehension of orders, some precautionary directions for 
avoiding the most menacing points of the Mabratta posi- 
tion were disregarded, and the battle was won, though 
with terrific slaughter, by the bayonet alone. The 
victory was complete and decisive. The Great Duke 
gained uo prouder laurels than those he won on the 
23rd of September, 1803, in the first pitched battle 
wherein he commanded, and which acquired for him ever 
afterward the honoured title of the " Hero of Assaye." 
His forces were almost as disproportionate as those of 
Clive at Arcot and at Plasaey, and hie enemy was 
far more formidable than Chunda Sahib, or Surajah 
Dowlah. 

The battle of Assaye again taught the Indians that 
there was an element of success in British arras totally 
inaccessible to themselves. In spite of all the outward 
show of discipUue, equipment, and numhera among 
these troops, the spirit and dash of the British, com- 
bined with the science and skill of their commanders, 
have always proved irresistible agaiuBt the most for- 
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midable odds ; and each new hattle, down to tlie hour 
which describes the heroic deeds of the little bands of 
Havelock, Wilson, Neill, Nicholson, Greathead, and 
Sir Cohn Campbell, has but added to the triumph and 
prestige of our island's name. 

Until the year 1 817 the Mahrattas continued to make 
war against us, when, at that epoch, the hostile chi^ 
were completely subdued, and the whole of their do- 
minions formally taken possession of, in the name of 
the East India Company. A nominal sovereignty 
and pensions were bestowed on the two principal chiefe, 
Holkar and Scindiah, the effect of which arrangements 
was to give the Company direct control over two-thirds; 
of Hindostan. 

In lS2i aggressions on the part o£ the Burmese led 
to hostilities against that nation, and the usual success 
attending the British arms, the King of Ava sued for 
peace in 1826, and we became possessed of Assam, with 
other provinces belonging to him. The victory at- 
Bhurtpore, about the same time, threw the whole of 
the north-west provinces of India under our protection, 
which means our rule ; the grotmd of our attacking 
this place being, as usual, the alleged defence of the 
rights of an infant of' a deceased Rajah against an 
usurping uncle. 

In 183i the East India Company's commercial mo- 
nopoly waa done away with by Parhament, who, ii> 
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renewing its Charter, stipulated that henceforwaixi it 
■was to cease to trade altogether, aod to occupy itself 
simply with the government of its territories, in con- 
junction with the Board of Control. 

Our acquisitions in India meantime continued con- 
stantly increasing. For many years a vague apprehen- 
<«iou existed of Russian influence being excited against 
-ns through Persia ajid Affghanistan. Our unfortunate 
expedition into the latter country was the consequence 
of this foolish feeling. The disasters of the Bolan and 
the Khyber Pass in 1 839, where an entire British army 
lay victims of inclement weather and treacheiy com- 
bined, are events of our own day. We know how those 
misfortunes were avenged, and how the gallant Sir 
Charles Napier, also at Meanee, punished the perfidious 
Ameers of Scinde, who were at the tail of the ASghau 
storm, and annexed the province to the British do- 
minions in 1843. How also at the death of the "Lion 
of Lahore," as Runjeet Singh was called, we were, from 
a series of intrigues, which led to our frontiers heing 
invaded, compelled to take up arms against the Sikhs, 
when they crossed the Sutlej in 1845. The glorious 
battles of Moodkee, Ferozesbah, Aliwal, and Sohraon, 
which terminated the first campaign, are familiar to us. 
Renewed treachery on the part of the Sikhs, in break-- 
ing the terms of the treaty they had signed, led to the 
battle of Chillianwallah in 1849, which resulted in the 
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annexation of the entire Punjaub to the Anglo-Indian 



We have now come to the time when the crowning 
act in the drama of territorial annexation, so steadily 
and unremittingly pursued during our hundred years 
of rule in India, was to be performed. Bear in mind, 
that what we are about to allude to was done almost, as 
it were, yesterday ; it baa passed before our very eyes ; 
every newspaper at the time was full of it 
Plausibly defended on the ground of internal misrule, 
which imperilled the common safety, the annexar 
tion of Oude, a kingdom bordering on the north- 
west provinces, was suddenly, and without warning, 
effected by the then Governor-General of India, the 
Marquis of Dalhousie, in the early part of 1856. The 
opinions expressed on the policy of this act, both on 
the grounds of justice and expediency, have been various. 
The kings of Oude had always been, no doubt, addicted 
to the vices, dissipations, and corruptions which mark 
the internal condition of all Oriental Governments, but 
they had been true to their alliance with England, and 
had on more than one occasion rendered the Indian 
Government important assistance in the way of loans, 
when hard presswl in its finances. A recent writer, 
" One who haa served under Sir Gliarlea Napier," 
makes the following valuable remarks on the subject 
of this annexation: — 
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"The King of Oude was the sole remaining inde- 
pendent Mahommedan sovereign in India ; as sucii he 
commanded the veneration and regard of all the mem- 
bers of the Mussulman persuasion. To strike him down 
then wotdd excite a general feeling of discontent 
amongst a very numerous and powerful class of om: 
auhjects, men of whom the cavalry rogimonts were 
chiefly composed, and who supplied at least two hundred 
bayonets to each regiment of native infantry. From 
his territories, indeed, our army was almost entirely 
recruited. The Hindoo and Mahommedan Sepoy alike 
come from Oude, he transmitted all his savings to his 
relatives in that country ; and it is a remarkable fact, 
and one that fully refutes Lord Dalhousie's assertions 
about the misgovernment of Oude, that not a single 
instance baa been known of a Sepoy settling down after 
the completion of bis service in our provinces ; he has 
invariably proceeded to Oude to invest his httle fortime 
in land. Colonel Sleeman, for many years our agent 
at the Court of Luckuow, and one of the ablest men 
who ever held that appointment, was so well aware of 
this fact, that he lost no opportunity of impressing 
upon Government his conviction that the annexation of 
Oude would produce disaffection in the native army, 
principally because it would transfer the family of the 
Sepoy fromr the operation of the regal regulations and 
justice of the King of Oude to our own civil courts." 
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This is certainly the sqiresaion of a most remarkable 
opinioQ, taken in connectiop with the terrible revolt, 
which it is admitted was a rebelhon of the Sepoys, and 
not of the entire native population, against our rule ; 
and we should do well, each of us, to give it due weight 
in endeavouring to form a correct judgment as to the 
probable causes of this extraordinary and frightful out- 
break. But whatever views may be taken on this sub- 
ject, it is perfectly clear that the reigning royal &mily 
of Onde considered themselves grievously injured by 
this act of unjustifiable usurpation by our Government. 
Scarcely had the proclamation gone forth annoimcing 
that the annexation had taken place, when we found 
the mother of the ex-King, the Queen of Oude, actually 
landing on our shores. England may have been amused 
by the peculiarities exhibited by this singular specimen 
of female Orientalism and her suite of sable attendants 
while resident among us, but the smile will be sadly 
changed when we picture her as having travelled far, to 
plead her cause before our own Queen, in the sacred 
name of justice, for the alleged cruel wrong done to her 
femily by the confiscation of their territory, and lastly 
dying of a broken heart when our Government ava- 
riciously and mainly ignored the claims of that spo- 
liated feimily. Our crime brought its swift and sure pun- 
ishment, and it is worthy our deepest attention, that the 
fearful Sepoy mutiny rapidly followed the annexatioii o£ 
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a territory from which we leam that the Sepoys for the 
Bengal army are almost entirely recruited. 

Such, then, is a faint outline of tlie history of the 
great country we have heen describing, and yet, though 
slight, it is a faithful sketch. We have ti^avelled over 
a period of more than three thousand years ; from 
before the invasion of King Darius Hydaspes down to 
the present period. Neither have we omitted some 
slight mention of every event of striking importance 
during that long time. 

With regard to ourselves, as Englishmen, our past 
mission in India (during one hundred years of dominion) 
has undoubtedly been one of constant annexation. 
Our present mission is utterly to eradicate the seeds 
of a most formidable rebellion, by adopting Chris- 
tianizing efforts to establish religious truth and 
social confidence. Our sins have been grievous ; 
our peculation, falsehood, tyranny, and ambition, 
vast and ruthless, and we owe it not less to our 
religion than to the victims of our misrule, to establish 
a better character by more upright conduct. Who can 
doubt that this is our future mission ? Let ua do all in 
our power to ameliorate the condition of a people we 
have as yet too much neglected; to develop more 
than we have done, not the mere pecuniary, but the 
I moral and mental wealth of this magnificent country, 
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and thus reap new advantages to ourselves, while we' 
add to the happiness of the natives. Above all, under 
Diviue Providence, let ua seek to bring them to a- 
knowledge of the only true God, not hj forcing Chris- 
tianity upon them, after the manner of the bigoted 
Portuguese of old, but by boldly, yet tenderly, preach- 
ing to them the Cross of Christ in the spirit of Christ's- 
religion. No more must we see again, as we have seen, 
our own Government pandering to abominable idol&- 
tries, and thus making Englishmen appear to have no 
confidence in their o^vn faith ; nor the British nation 
timidly trying to let Christianity take root among them 
by the feeble attempts of a missionary establishment 
utterly inadequate to struggle with, and to make head 
against the marshalled hosts of infidelity. No ! to do 
any good in this respect we must have a well-organized 
system of national education and missionary effcai^ 
which shall really be adequate to effect this great and 
holy object ; eiliorting and persuading, and, more than 
idl, by th« example of evwy Englishman reddent in 
Indift, proving to tlic poor and ignorant Hindoo the 
suporioT niivality, »s vn>U as tho saving efficacy, cf 
Ctiriatiiuiity o\Tr the vilo and barbarous impcetures of 
BMhutinimu. or tlu> iliu^ nirraptious and cruel pcao- 
li«w i^f MftUiuniwiHliHi KujK'rHitiou, 

Thnn xiity will Uuw Unibk Monft-doods have bant 
upmi u» Ut •tvitit |)urpo«4 HMit Indn «iU indeed beoome 
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"the brightest jewel in the British crown/' the proudest 
ornament of this great empire, which should be famous 
for disseminating God's glory, Who has made it un- 
exampled in extent and splendour in the history of the 
world, so that on it "the sun never sets," and it is 
washed by every sea. 
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" A great, a good, and a. right mind is a kind of diviuitj 
lodged in fleeh, and may be the blessing of a slave as well as of 
a prince : it came from heaven, and to heaven it muat return ; 
and it is a kind of heavenly felicity which a pure and virtuous 
mind enjoya in some degree even upon earth."— Seneca, 



^^^T seems impossible to pronounce the word 
§^^ "Chivalry," without at once caUing forth emo- 
tions of aU that is generous, and noble, and true 
in the heart of every one acquainted with tlie early 
history of modern Europe. Courage, high honour, gen- 
tleness and pohteneas of demeanour, truthfulness, 
gallant devotion and courtesy to woman, are among 
the lofty and heroic attributes which we accustom 
ourselves to associate with Chivalry, 

Ancient no less than modem history tells us of the 
magnanimous deeds of illustrious men, who are for 
«ver enshrined in its imperishable record, and who, as 
Pericles remarked, possess the whole earth as their 
monument. These showed, by the actions of their 
entire lives, that they were animated by the genuine 
I .spirit of Chivalry, But leaving the old heroes of Greece 
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and Rome as scarcely within the scope of our present 
aubject, it is my intention to confine myself principally 
to describing Chivalry as it flourished as a great social 
institiition in what are called " the middle ages." 

In introducing this subject, however, I must not 
forget that there are perhaps some who may not be 
perfectly acquainted with the meaning of this noble' 
word. I will attempt therefore somewhat to describe 
it, in order that it may be seen how Chivalry became 
one of the grandest institutions of European society 
during a most dark and rude period, and how its 
influence can be traced, especially in England, in 
national character to the present day. 

The meaning of the word may perhaps be beat 
discovered by its derivation from the French " Cheva- 
lier," a horseman, the knights constituting the insti- 
tution being always mounted ; hence the term gene- 
rally applied of Cliivalry. Still further to eliminate 
ite origin, let us refer to about two or three hundred 
years before the Norman conquest in 10G6. His- 
torians tell us that at this time Europe had reached, 
what might well be deemed, the lowest social degrada- 
tion. The nations had indeed nominally been con- 
verted to Christianity, but of what might he termed 
Christian civilization, scarcely a trace had yet been 
exhibited. Their conversion had changed the object, 
not the spirit, of their religious worship. They en- 
deavoured to conciliate the favour of the true God by 
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meana not unlike those they hatl adopted to appease 
■ their false deities. In that self-confident error, con- 
apicuouB in the heart since the Fall, whether we trace it 
in Naaman or Arviragus,* popery or paga,nism, they 
thought, by a scrupulous attention to religious 
ceremoniea, to satiaiy every obligation of duty, 
instead of trying to live a life of holiness and virtue, 
which can alone be acceptable to God. Religion, they 
conceived, was nothing more than a combination of 
various rites, some of them of the moat frivolous, 
others of the vilest description. Two noble examples 
of royal effort to dispel this superstitioua darkness wcro 
exhibited by Charlemagne in France, and Alfred the 
Great in England, who gave their respective subjects 
some glirapees of light and knowledge. But the deep 
ignorance of the age prevailed, and the degradation of 
the nations became, if possible, greater than before. 
The clergy were the only possessors of any kind of 
knowledge or learning, and they employed this a*i- 
vantage to encourage the grossest superstition in the 
minda of the people, leading them on, in 

" The mnd profound of ignorance, where the feet. 
At every atep plunged deeper in deceit," 

instead of endeavouring to emancipate them from its 
debasing thraldom by enlightened teaching and truth- 
ful instruction. Persons of the highest rank and moat 

• Vide " Stories of tlie Ancient Britiali Cliurch." 
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exalted station could neither read nor write. Many of 
the laity, who had to express an assent in writing, did . 
so by a sign of the cross attached to the document ; 
whence to this day we speak of mining a paper to 
which we attach our names ; hence also the legal term, 
" benefit of clergy," implying that immunities shall not 
apply to educated felons, who formerly, for the sake of 
the rarity of learning, enjoyed privilege in crime. 

Nor did freedom, the true child of intelligent rehgion, 
fare better than the other social blessings ; for the evils 
of what was called the feudal system were becoming 
almost intolerable. Every petty chieftain possessed 
unlimited control within bis own domain ; the people 
were his vassals, or rather bis slaves ; the serfs, as 
those in the lowest ranks were called, resembled the 
cattle on their lord's estate, and might be mutilated or 
even killed by him with impunity. The barons made 
laws of their own, coined their own money, and 
levied war against their enemies at pleasure. Their 
adversaries were frequently their own kings, who, in 
fact, were no more than superior lords, receiving an 
empty homage for lands which were nominally held 
from the crown. Under such a state of things the 
condition of the great bulk of the people may well be 
imagined. The victims of cruel oppression and terrible 
tyranny, their state was that of a most miserable and 
absolute thraldom. There was no people, as that term 
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s now understood. " There was nothing," says Guizot, 
"morally in common, between the lord and his serfs. 
They formed part of hia domains, and were his property, 
under which designation were comprised all the rights 
of public sovereignty, as well as the privileges of private 
property, he having the right of giving laws, of impo- 
sing taxes, and of inflicting punishment, as well as that 
of disposing and selling. In fact, as between the 
lord and the labourers on his domain, there were no 
laws, no guarantees, no society." * 

This picture conveys a mournful description of a very 
dark page of European history, but a change was at 
length at band. It would be right to suppose that, in 
epite of the hard, cold features of the times, there would 
arise, here and there, from out of the great mass of petty 
tyrants, some spirits of a loftier and more generous 
moidd, who, touched by the cruel wrongs inflicted on 
the ignorant and helpless serfs, would long to protect 
them from ruthless oppressors. By the usual affinity 
which cements noble elements, at length there were 
found a few grand-hearted men, who, in the midst of the 
general debasement of religion and virtue, combined to 
proclaim a nobler and a truer faith, and to rescue the 
unprotected from oppression. Dedicated to the military 
life to which the young men of high rank were brought up, 

* Robertaou's "CharksV. ;" Knight's "Pictorial Hiatory 
mfit England ;" Gnizofa "History of the Beformfttion." 
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in distinction from tlie lower orders of the people, and 
expanding their opinions by the admission of those 
who entertained similar sentiments, they, in process of 
time, formed large and powerful forces for mutual aid 
and support. This necessifaited rules for guidance, cere- 
monies of initiation, and degrees of government ; and 
to these, under one or more organizations, we may trace 
the commencement of chivalric institutions. But 
if the mCitaiy sentiment formed the nucleus of union 
between these heroic hearts, the religious element. 
no less corroborated tho ties of brotherhood. Con- 
secrating themselves to the maintenance of the true 
faith against paganism, and bound by their rules to de- 
fend the helpless — especially women and children, the 
widow and the orphan — the eelf-deuial and devotion to 
the gentler aes which their vows impressed, softened their 
manners and produced courtesy towards women, which. 
had more potent effect in raising these to their present 
position among all civilized nations, and hence, as a co- 
rollary, extending civilization itself, than all that the 
poetry and philosophy of the Greeks and Romans pro- 
duced on the ancient world. The devotion of the 
"brave" to the "fair," calling forth some of the noblest 
qualities of the human heart, and impelling to high 
and honourable deeds, was the special and moat charm- 
ing ornament of Chivalry. How beautifully Spenser 
describes the mutual dependence of beauty and coun^e 
in the poem of the " Fairy Queen : " — 
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It hath Lean through all ngea ever seen, 
That with the praiae of anuH, and Cldvalri/, 
The prize of beauty still hath joinOd been, 
And that for reaaoa's apecial privity ; 
For either doth on other much rely. 
For he, meaeems moat fit the fair to serve 
That can ker beat defend from villainy ; 
And ihc most fit his service doth deserve 
That fairest ia, and from her faith will never i 
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Having taken a rapid view of the state of society ia 
Europe prior to and at the time of the introduction of 
Chivalry, we proceed to describe more particularly its 
champions. These knights, as they were called, were 
thus prepared for and elevated to their dignified olfice. 
When Chivalry became thoroughly established, every 
boy whose friends desired him to aspire to knighthood, 
was educated in the castie of some distinguished mem- 
ber of the order from his seventh year, where he in 
the first instance served as page. He received his earhest 
instruction from the ladies of the family. Literature, 
however, formed but a small portion of youthful know- 
ledge, and instead of reading, writing, and arithmetic, 
a boy had to learn to take care of horses, and to clean 
the arms and accoutrements of his patron, whom he 
assiated to dress, waited on him and his lady at table, 
attended him when he rode out, and was, in fact, al- 
ways at his beck and call "When not so employed, he 
spent his momiogs in mihtary sports in the castle yai-d, 
and in the evening joined in the music, dancing, and 
, other amusements of the ladies of the castle. If a 
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joutli had conducted himself well in this capacity, lie 
was entitled, at the age of fourteen, to assume the arms 
of a squire. The ceremony took place in the chapel, 
where he was led up to the altar by his natural guar- 
dians, and preseuted to the otBciating priest. The priest 
took a sword and girdle from the holy place, and ad- 
vancing towards him, bound the girdle round him, 
" Sir Page," said he, " you are now about to ascend 
another step in the path of honour and virtue you 
have chosen. The weapon with which I now invest you 
is for use, not play. Depart, Sir Squire, and see that 
you use it aright, in the cause of God, and for the 
honour of noble Chivalry ! " * 

We could scarcely conceive a nobler form of words 
than those selected, nor a ceremony more calculated to 
inspire religious as weU as generous sentiments in the 
heart of the young aspirant. If all who enrolled them- 
selves imder the banner of Chivalry did not do equal 
credit to its name, it surely could never be attributed to 
any want of elevated principle in the institution, which 
unquestionably was of the purest and most exalted 
character. 

As a squire, the youth now passed through various 
degrees of office, becoming successively squire of the 
chamber, then of the table, then of the wine-cellar, then 
of the pantry, then of the stable, and at length of the 

• Vide Kenehn Digb3f'B " Broad Stoue of Honour." 




body, or squire of honour. During all this time, 
although he had to fulfil the ofEces of servant to the 
family, he was yet their equal, and partook of ail their 
entertainments and daily life. Out of doors he was 
occupied in every kind of athletic exercise, running^ 
leaping, riding, wrestling, in each and all striving to 
attain proficiency. As soon as he had reached his 
twenty-first year, if hi-s lord consented, the aqiiire might 
become a knight ; but in order to prepare himself for the 
ceremony, he had to submit to rigorous fasts, watching 
his arms, as it was called, several nights, and spending 
the tinie in prayer. He then received the sacrament, 
and bathed, expressing thereby the purity v/ith which 
he presented himself for knighthood. On leaving the 
bath, he was clothed first in a white tunic, then in a 
crimson vest, and lastly in a sable coat of mail, each of 
which had its symbolical meaning ; the white tunic signi- 
iying the unspotted life which he vowed henceforth to 
lead; the crimson vest, the blood he would be called upon 
to shed ; and tho black armour, an emblem of death, for 
which he was always to be prepared. The candidate 
then approached the altar, and delivered his sword to 
the ofEiciatiug priest, who blessed and returned it. He 
nest knelt before his lord, and offered liim the conse- 
crated weapon. " Sir," demanded the lord, " for what 
purpose do you desire to be girded with the sword of a 
knight?" "My lord," replied the aspirant, "my pur- 
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pose tends solely to the advancement of our holy re- 
ligion, and the honour of noble Chivalry." " It is well," 
rejoined the lord, "approach, noble damsels, and arm 
the servant of God, and of the fair." At this summons 
some ladies came forward, and kneeling by the side of 
the squire, fastened on his gilded spurs and assisted 
him with the other parts of his annour. He was then 
dubbed, "adouhe," in French, or fitted with his arms, 
and presently received three successive blows on his 
shoulder with the flat of a sword. "I make thee knight," 
cried his lord, in a loud and solemn voice, "in the name 
of God, St. Michael, and St. George. Be brave, be bold, 
be loyal." His helmet was placed on his head, his shield 
slung round his neck, and his lance put in his hand, and 
he strode forth from the chapel in all the pride and 
panoply of his new-found dignity ; tlie clanging of his 
armour and the jingle of his spurs, as be passed through 
the gazing and gaping throng of spectators, making 
sweet music in the ears of the youthful knight. Such 
were the ceremonies observed in conferring knighthood 
during the palmiest days of Chivalry.* 

The knights were expected to maintain their zeal for 



• In a cnrionB history of "The Life of Eiiig WiUiwa I.," 
the preceding cnatom of the Saxona in consecrating knighta is 
said to have been abrogated and abhorred by the Normaua, 
" not for any evil that was therein, but because it waa not alto- 
gether their own.'"^Vide "Harleian Miscellany," iii. ICS, ed. 
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religion against every risk. Like the early Chriatians, 
they were prohibited from acquiescing, even by silence, 
in the rites of idolatry. In the fine old romance of 
" Huron of Bordeaux," that champion is represented as 
having failed in his duty to God and his faith, for 
having professed himself a Saracen for the temporaiy 
purpose of obtaining entrance into the palaee of Amiat 
Gaudifer. "And when Sir Huron passed the third gate, 
he remembered him of the lie he hatl spoken to obtain 
entrance into the first. 'Alas! 'said the Knight, 'whatbut 
destruction can betide one who has so foully falsified 
and denied his faith towards Him who has done so much 
for me !'" The highest glory in the chivalrous age was to 
be called "A veray Knyghtte, and servaunt of Ihesu 
Giyste." As it is related of Sir Ector de Marys, " And 
thenne he kneled downe, and made bis prayer devoutely 
to Almighty Ihesu ; for he was one of the best Knyghtea 
of the world, that at that time was, in whom the veray 
feythe stode moost in." And then again : " And soo 
Syre Percy val comforted hymself in our Lord Ihesu, and 
"besought God no teraptatyon should brynge hym oute 
of Goddes servyse, but to endure as his true champyon."* 
We read, too, in the " Jerusalem Delivered,"— 
" f ^rsM apostate, and Tingracious wight, 
I am that Tancred, who defend the name 
Of ChiTBt, and have beeu aye liis faithful knight." 
Wc might multiply illustrations of this kind, but 
* Vide Kenelm Di^hy, vt tupra, p, l»a. 
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enough lias been smd to give an idea of what sort of 
people were the knighta of chivaliy during the " middle 
^;e3." We pause before we name a few of its bravest 
champions, to allude to one or two legendary heroes, 
whose stories can hardly be passed over in silence, 
although they are so obscured, by being mixed up with 
much that is merely mythical and romantic, that they 
cannot be accepted as altogether real personages of his- 
tory. It is, however, probable that individuals closely 
resembling them actually lived. 

One of these heroes of the legendary and romantic 
period of Chivalry, was King Arthur, or Artus, who 
is said to have flourished in the sixth century. This 
ancient British prince, whose story has been the sub- 
ject of much fiction, was bom about the year 501. 
At the age of sixteen he succeeded his father as 
genera], and performed many great deeds against 
the Saions, Picte, and Scots, which made his name 
everywhere famous. He married Guenever, who was 
related to the family of the Dukes of ComwaU, 
receiving, as it is said, for her dowry, a " round 
table," irom which cause he founded the celebrated 
order of the Knighta of the Round Table. Supported 
by a splendid court, he reigned for twelve years in 
peace. He conquered Denmark, according to the poets 
of the time, as well as France and Spain. Thence he 
is Btud to have hastened home, to still the troubles of his 
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kingdom, hia subjects being in a state of rebellion. He 
subdued the rebels, but died in consequence of tlie 
wounds he received, in the year 542. This is the his- 
torical account of King Arthur, though its authenticity 
may well be doubted. Among the most renowned of 
his companions, the champions of the Round Table, 
were Sir Lancelot du Lac, who is said to have exceeded 
all others in deeds and feats of arms; Sir Gawaine 
"the ever gentle knight ;" Sir Kay, the atewarJ; Sir 
Stephen, the hold ; Sir Eanier, Sir Gairatt, and Sir 
Bore. Their famous search after the St. Graal (derived 
from " grazal," a word which in the old Provencal dia- 
lect fiignified a " cup," saint being prefixed in allusion to 
the sacred blood, which, according to the legend, it 
contained) was uniformly unsucce.ssfui. This search was 
so long pursued in vain, because it was foretold that the 
holy and precious vessel was to be invisible to all but 
those that led a blameless life ; it forms the theme of 
the romances of the Round Table, and occupies the 
attention of the most famous knights. The virtues re- 
quired of those who would obtain it were of so high an 
order, that they seem to have far surpassed those necea- 
sary to form a mere " knight errant." 

Another hero of legendary stamp asserts his renown 

in many a town and village in our land, where, on the 

gu-post of some inn, is represented the fiery fight 

Btween St. George and the Dragon. We may see it» 
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for ioEtance, though in somewhat faded colours, over 
the doorway of the Commercial Inn at Cobham. This 
St. George was the patron saint of England (so we 
ought to know something about him) at least as early 
ae the time of Eichard I., although, in the opinion of 
some writers, he was so before the Norman Conquest. 
St. George is said to have heeu horn in Cappadocia, of 
a warlike father, who trained him to arms, and in his 
twentieth year he was made a coimt. 

During the persecution under the Emperor Diocletian 
he declared himself a Christian, and was cast into prison 
and tortured ; but miraculously recovering from his 
■wounds, he escaped, was again imprisoned, and ulti- 
mately suffered martyrdom. The emblematical picture 
of the contest of the Knight and tiie Dragon, which is 
ascribed to St. George, and of which we have such a 
beautiful representation in the fine picture by West, at 
Hampton Court Palace, is supposed to signify the 
struggle with the arch enemy of Christianity. St George 
was the patron of arms, of Chivalry, and of the Garter. 
' The magnificent hall in Windsor Castle, where the in- 
vestiture of the Knights of the Order of the Garter 
always takes place, is called after him, St, George's 
Hall 

The following is the legend of this celebrated hero. 
St. George having bravely fought for many a day 
against the Saracens, and subdued no end of giants. 
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came at last to tlie land of Egypt. Within that country- 
dwelt a dreadful Dragon, whose rage and liuuger could 
only be appeased by eating a maiden every day. At 
last all the virgins of the country were coQBiimed, ex- 
cepting the lovely daughter of the King, who was, of 
course, in an agony of mind at the ideji of his darling 
being also devoured. The people, however, whose 
children had been already taken, insisted on its being 
only fair that she should be eaten too ; and, after much, 
weeping on the part of the King and Queen, tlie beau- 
liful Sabra was bound to a stake, and left to be the 
Dragon's prey. Just, however, as the monster was 
about to come out of his den and seize upon her, 
St. George most opportunely came riding by, and seeing 
the poor lady tie<l to a stake, inquired of her who it 
was that had so cruelly treated her. While she was 
speaking, the Dragon issued from his den, which was in 
a wood close by. The lady shrieked aloud ; 

"There cornea tLe cursed fiend, quoth, she, 
That ux>n will maJ^e an end of me." 

St George turned quickly roimd, and, like a valiant 
Jmight, rode fiercely against his ugly foe. As the Dragon 
came rushing on with gaping mouth, he thrust his lance 
down his throat, the only place that was vulnerable, 
and forthwith the mighty Dragon was alain. Thus he 
saved the fair maiden from death, and led her home to 
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her fether. King Ptolemy. Of course he fell violently 

in love with her, which was not con^'enient, as she was 
3 princess. However, after various extraordinary adven- 
tures, and being thrown into a dungeon and murdered 
one night, and then miraculously coming to life again, 
he at length managed to make her his wife, and con- 
ducted the^^lovely dame to England, 

"WTiere, having in short apace arrived 
Unto his native dwelling-place, 
Therein with Ilia dear love he lived. 
And fartime did his nuptials grace. 
Tliey many years of joy did see. 
And led their lives at Coventry."* 

Let us now consider a few of those heroes of the 
Chivalric age who really lived ; and, as some of them 
flourished during a moat eventful and remarkable period 
of the history of Europe, the time of the Crusades, in- 
vestigate these last, though briefly. 

The Crusades lasted from the year ]095 to 1291, 
almost two hundred years. Most of the princes of 
Europe engaged in them, and were continually under- 
taking expeditions to the Holy Land, to the destruction 
often of themselves and their fortunes, as well of their 
zealous followers. They seem to have thus originated. 
To visit the sepulchre of om Saviour at Jerusalem had 
long been considered an act of great piety. After the 
declension of the Roman power, Jerusalem fell into the 

* See Pei-cy's "Beliqiies." 
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liamis of the Saracens, the bravest as well as the most 
civilized people of the East, during whose occupancy of 
the holy city the Christian pOgrims were permitted to 
pay their devotiona unmolested. But when the Turks 
had succeeded in possrasing themselves of Jerusalem, 
they treated the pilgrims with great cruelty, and endea- 
voured to prevent their visiting the sepulchre. One of 
these pilgrims was the famous Peter the Hermit, who, 
inflamed by zeal for religion, and resentment against 
the Turks, went about from country to country, exhort- 
ing the princes and nobles throughout Europe to form 
an expedition against the pagans, and expel them from 
Jerusalem. 

In a short time men of all ranks flew to arms with 
extraordinary ardour, leaving their countries and fami- 
lies to pursue the wild scheme of making war on the 
Turks, and driving the Infidels from a spot hallowed to 
Christendom. The effect of these Crusades on European 
society was immense. The absence of so many lords of 
the soil in the Holy Land, and the necessity of their 
providing for the expenses of these expeditions, obliging 
them frequently to dispose of their lands, were the means 
of raising the common people (who had hitherto been 
treated as slaves, and who now managed to purchase 
territoiy) to public standing and estimation. The 
reciuirements of the great armies, too, at the same tim^, 
^mMlatiag commerce, tlie .first impulse was given to a 
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<r element in the progress of dviKzation by tiie ri^g 
power of the midtile classes, and the extension of 
inijipidiial liberty among the masses. The term Crusade, 
or Croisade, which implies holy war, is derived from the 
■French word croiit, a cross; those who took up arms 
wearing the figure of a cross on the left ahoulder. The 
EngiiaL wore it white, the French red, the Flemish 
green, the Germans black, and the Italians yellow. 
There were in all seven Crusades, in which it is said not 
less than 2,000,000 human beings perished. An in- 
credible amownt of misery and suffering was occasioned 
in consequence of these raids, but a universal fanaticism 
seemed to have seized on the people of Europe. The 
gross superstition was, among other things, entertained, 
Ihat however bad their previous lives had been, those 
who perished in the Holy Land were sure to be received 
into heaven. Hence it cannot be doubted that, under 
the name and pretext of fighting for reljpon, a great 
number of profligate persons were collected in the ranks 
of the Crusaders. And yet many were the heroes found 
in those vast host'; continually swarming from every 
part of Europe to Palestine, men of the true type of 
Chivahy, endowed with every real knightly virtue ; among 
the foremost of whom stands Godfrey de Bouillon, who 
has been described to us as a pattern of piety and 
courage. He was the son of the second Count of 
'Boulogne, and when the first Crusade was projected was 
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one of the earliest and noblest princes who took the 
Cross, and to whom the principal command of the army 
was entrusted. He commenced his march in the year 
109C, and passing through Germany, Hungary, and 
Bulgaria to Thrace, after considerahle delay, proceeded 
towards Jerusalem, On the way, the city of AntJoch 
had, however, first to be taken, in which, very soon after 
it fell into their hands, the besiegers were themselves 
besieged, and were reduced to the greatest extremities 
from the want of provisions. At length they gained a 
splendid victory, and repulsed the Turks.* In the fol- 
lowing year Jerusalem was taken after a five weeks' 
siege, and the Infidels were indiscriminately massacred, 
notwithstanding all the efforts of Godfrey to prevent the 
slaughter, for we are told that his mildness was equal to 
his bravery. Eight days after the capture of Jerusalem, 
the leaders of the anny elected him king of the city and 
territory; but Godfrey was too pious to wear a diadem 
ivhere Christ liad been croivned wlUt thorns, and he 
therefore declined the kingly title, contenting himself 
with that of duke and guardian of the Holy Sepulchre. 
Another brilhant victory over the Sultan, shortly after- 
wards, on the plains of Ascalon, in which an enormous 



• In the foot-note to the Churoh Calendar of 1561, the 20th 
June is remarked as lnjiug the day on which " Godfrey and 
Baldwine, with their Christian armie, ouercame the Pei-siana at 
Antjoda in a memo rable conflict" — Bmedie, da Aculf. 
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iiiimbGF of men were left dead upon the field, placed 
him in entire possession of tlie Holy Land, and he now 
turned his attention to the organization of bis newly- 
acquired govemnaeut He appointed a patriarch, founded 
two cathedral chapters, and huilt a monastery in the 
valley of Jehoshaphat He also gave his new subjects a 
code of laws. In the midst of his vigorous administrative 
labours, his hfe suddenly terminated. He died in July, 
1100, juat one year after the capture of Jerusalem, and 
was buried on Mount Calvary. The days of Chivalry do 
not furnish us with a brighter example of a brave and 
virtuous knight than that of thia illustrious Crusader, 
whose statue, together with that of our own brave King 
Bichard, sumamed the Lion-hearted, was placed at the 
western entrance of the Exhibition in Hyde Park in 
1851, illuBtrating not only the transcendent qualities of 
the knight, but also the artistic talents of the Baron 
Marochetti. 

In early life Richard was unfortunately induced, in 
company with his brothers, to rebel against his father, 
Henry II,, but on the latter's death, felt, when, alas ! it 
was too late, an agony ofremorse at his undutiful conduct. 
From nature he had received a generous disposition and 
many noble qualities, was a good politician, orator, and 
poet, tall in stature, and graceful in figure; can we 
wonder, therefore, that his handsome person and power- 
ful mind should readily have won for him great ascen- 



dency over the kearta of his subjects I A coutemporary 
historian tell ua, that he gained extensive "celebrity, 
not more from his high birth than from the virtues 
that adorned him. He was far superior to others in 
moral goodness and in strength, and memorable for 
prowess in battle, and his mighty deeds outshone tho 
most brilliant description which could be given of him. 
Happy indeed might he have been deemed had he 
been without rivals, who envied his glorious actions, and 
whose only cause of enmity was his magnificence, and 
his being the searcher after virtue, instead of the slave 
of vice." One of his first acts after coming to the 
English throne was to gratify his martial ardour by 
a Crusade to the fields of the East. A mighty armament 
being assembled, Eichard, accompanied by Philip, King 
of France, embarked at Marseilles in the autumn of the 
year 1190. The two kings were, however, of such 
opposite characters, Richard, though proud, being 
brave and generous, while Philip, equally proud, was 
sly and deceitful, that it ■was not longbefore they quar- 
relled, and at length the King of France returned homa 
Before, however, he did so, he sent secret orders to 
the Duke of Burgundy, the commander of the troops 
he left behind, to omit no opportunity of mortifying and 
thwarting the English King. Ricbai-d performed pro- 
digies of valour in this Crusade ; capturing Acre and 
Joppa, but at length falling ill, and being constantly 
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opposed Vy the Duke of Burgundy, be concluded a 

truce with Sedadin for the aingidar term of three years, 
three months, three days, and three hours, and resolved 
to return to England." Hia journey homeward proved 
moat disastrous ; he waa shipwrecked near the iBland 
of Corfu, and afterwards attempted to pass through 
Germany in the disguise of a pilgrim. TJrifortimately, 
he had made the Duke of Austria hia bitter enemy by 
some personal affront at the siege of Acre, and having 
unconsciously betrayed himself by some acts of gene- 
rosity more suitable to the profuseness of a king than 
tiia poverty of a pilgiim, aa well as by the imprudent 
exhibition of some costly jewellery which he wore, he was 
discovered and made prisoner by his unrelenting enemy, 
who handed him over to the Emperor of Germany, by 
whom he was treated with every possible indignity, 
thrown into a dungeon, and loaded with chaiua. The 
uews of his imprisonment caused the greatest sorrow to 
his subjects, who had been anxiously watching for bis 
return, Hia brother John alone rejoiced at hia mis- 
fortunes, and spreading a report of his death, endea- 
voured to obtain the crown for himself 

* "The causes were, tliat, while Eiehard went on ao pros- 
peroualy in the Holy Land, the French King, out of envy, and 
contrary to his sacrameutal oath, iuvaded Normaudy, which 
forced Eiug Bichord to make peace with Saladin, su much 
disadvftntageouB to all Cliristendoiii." — See the curious treatise 
on " The "Wara and Canses of Thein, between Eugland and 
France," by D. T. "Harieian Miscellany," p. 285, vol. i. ed. ISIO. 
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How affecting and beautiful is the story of the ilia- 
covery of the place of Richard's captivity ! The King 
had a faithful servant, whose name was Blondell, He 
had been with Richard in all his wars, and was 
devotedly attached to him, and being at this time in 
England, and not believing the report of hia master's 
death, he persuaded many of the great and influential 
barons, Richard's friends, not to admit John to the 
throne, if Richard could be recovered. Upon their 
assent Blondell set out on his adventurous search, 
carrying with him his harp in his quality as a trouba- 
dour. These troubadours both composed and sung 
ballads, and though generally persons of no education, 
yet possessed the art of fascinating their hearers by 
the simplicity and hannony of their verses. They 
flourished during the age of Chivalry, Blondell crossed 
the sea, and sung the King's favourite airs, who was 
passionately fond of music, at the gates of all the 
castles to which he came. At last one evening, when 
way-worn and weary be sat down near the Castle of 
Trifels in Germany to rest, the sound of some one 
singing arrested hia attention, and listening intently he 
fancied he recognised the voice of the King. It was so, 
for the captive monarch was endeavom-ing by music to 
beguile the loneUness of the hour. The troubadour 
immediately rehearsed verses of a ballad which had 
been composed by Richard himself and when he paused 



the King concluded the etanza. Mrs. Hemans has 
beantifully described the mutual joy of this discovery. 

" 'Tis he ! thj Prince, long Bought, long lost, 
The leader of the red croas host : 
'Tie he '. to none thy joy betray. 
Young tinubadour ! away, away ! 
Away to the island of the brave, 
The gem on the hosom of the wave. 
Arouse the aons of the noble soil. 
To win their Lion from the toil ; 
And free the wassail cup shall flow ; 
Bright in each hall the hearth shall glow ; 
The festal board shall be richly crowned, 
While knights and chieftains banqnet round ; 
And a, thousand harps with joy shall ring, 
When merry England bails her King !" 

After Richard had recognised the minstrel from the 
■window, and related all that Lad happened to him, he 
eent him home to tiy and get sufficient money for his 
ransom. The Emperor agreed to set him at liberty on 
receiving 150,000 marks of silver ; but though the sum 
was enormous, especially in those days, it was collected, 
and Richard set free. The generosity of hia character 
was on this occasion strikingly exhibited towards his 
brother John, who, on bis landing in England, rushed to 
his apartment, and throwing himself on hia knees, 
earnestly implored his forgiveness. This the King 
instantly granted, though he could not feel any cordial 
affection for euch a brother, merely lemarkiug shortly 
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afterwards to some of his attendants, " I wish I may for- 
get my brother John's injuries as soon as he will forget 
my pardon of them." The closing scene of the brave 
King's life corroborates his chivalric character. A few 
years after the events wc have been relating, he became 
involved in a dispute with the Count of Limoges in 
France, whose feudal sovereign he was, about some 
treasiu^, aud not being able to obtain more than half 
what he expected from the Count, he laid siege to tho 
Castle of Chalus, where the treasure was supposed to bo 
depositeil. On the 26th of March, 1199, aa Richard 
was taking a sum-ey of the castle, one Bertrand de 
Qourdon, a crossbowmau, wounded him with an arrow. 
The assaidt was soon after successfully made, and the 
whole garrison put to the sword, with the exception of 
Bertrand, who was reserved for a more cruel death. 
Being brought before Richard, wlio had been apprized 
that the wound ho had received was mortal, he aaked 
of Bertrand what had induced him to attempt his life. 
" Ton killed my father and my brother with your own 
hand," replied the man, " and intended to have killed 
me, and I am ready to suffer any torments you can 
invent with joy, since I have been so lucky as to kill 
one who has brought so many miseries on mankind." 
Richard, struck with this bold reply, with the mag- 
nanimity which constituted a true knight, commanded 
him to be set at liberty, and presented him aJao with a 
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Bum of money. Unhappily, he liimself expired shortly 
afterwards, when instead of his noble intention being 
carried into effect, the wretched Bertrand was put to a 
horrible death, by Marcad^e, commander of the troops, 
to the lattefs indeUble disgrace. 

The Crusades gave rise to the establishment of 
several orders of knights, tho most remarkable of which 
were the Teutonic, the Knights Templars, and the 
EnightB Hoapitallera, or of St. John of Jerusalem. 
They all had one principal object in view, viz., being 
especially sworn, defenders of the cross, to act as 
guardians of the Holy Sepulchre, and those who visited 
it, and to protect it from desecration by the Infidels. 
The Teutonic Knights dwelt first at Jerusalem, and 
were bound by the laws of their order to entertain 
pilgrims, and to serve when called upon in war against 
the Saracens. They were dressed in white, and wore over 
their upper garments a thick cross. Being founded by a 
native of Holland, none were received into the order but 
gentlemen of the Dutch nation. After Jerusalem waa 
taken by the Saracens in 1184, these knights retired to 
Germany, where they resided till the Emperor Frederick 
IL granted them leave to make war upon Pmssia, whose 
people had attacked them. They eventually conquered 
it and settled there, and growing rich, built many 
churches and places of residence for bishops, who were 
enjoined to wear the habit of the order. The Snighte 



Templars were established especially for the protection 
of the pilgrims on the road to Palestine. The order was 
founded in the year 1119, by Hugh de Pajens, Godfrey 
de St. Uldemar, and seven other knights. King Bald- 
win n, of Jerusalem, gave them an abode in that city, 
on the east of the site of the Jewish Temple, and hence 
they received the name of Templars. All wore a badge 
of the order, a girdle of linen thread, to denote their 
vows of chastity, and besides their armour, simple white 
cloaks, adorned with large blood-red crosses, signifying 
that they were to shed their blood in the service of the 
Church. In the course of time the Templars, aban- 
doning Palestine, and becoming very numerous, uniting 
the privilege.s of a religious order 'with great military 
power, spread themselves over Europe, making con- 
quests on their own account, and receiving contributions 
and donations, and obtaining wealth from various 
quarters. Their principal possessions were in France, 
most of the knights being also French, and their Grand 
Master usually of that nation, England, however, 
furnished a considerable number of the members 
of the order. In London they inhabited that part 
of the great city which is now used as one of the Inns 
of Court. It seems curious that those quiet and 
dingy courts leading out of Fleet Street towards the 
River Thames, now so much frequented by the learned 
profession, to whom the endless quarrels, and disputes. 
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and follies, and crimes of mankind supply food and 
incessant occupation, should have been once the abodes 
of the great order of the proud and lordly Templars, 
associated ostensibly, and at first really, for the support 
of religion. Here the Patriarch of Jerusalem, Heraclius, 
in the year 1185, consecrated that exquisitely heautiful 
edifice, the Temple Church, now restored to it» 
pristine beauty ; here the chaplains of the commiuiity 
prayed for the fall of the Infidel ; here, too, we may see 
the sculptured figures of recumbent knights, who had 
fought against the opposera of the faith, distinguished, 
as they are alao in other churches, by their croese^i 
legs, denoting that the Holy Land had mtnessed 
the performance of their sacred vows ! The success 
which attended this order was the cause of their down- 
fall, for their power and wealth, as well aa the luxuries. 
they eventually indulged in, created bitter enemies,, 
amongst whom the most jealous were Philip, King 
of France, and Pope Clement V. The King of France 
suddenly seized on the Grand Master Molay, with sixty 
knights, and threw them mto prison. This was the 
signal for all the knights of the order throughout 
Europe being also arrested and their possessions con- 
fiscated. They were treacherously accused of the 
moat abominable crimes, but although acquitted, and 
the accusations conaidcred by historians down to the- 
present day as atrocious calumnies, their power was- 
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crusbed and their otder annihilatefi. Moat of them 
endured cruel persecution and horriljle tortures ; and 
though Clement V. at first opposed this arbitrary and 
infamous treatment of a fraternity properly amenable 
only to the Church, he was soon prevailed upon by 
Philip to join in its suppression, and it was solemnly 
abolished by a Papal Bull, issued on thi; 2nd of March, 
1312, its principal membei-s put to death, including 
Moiay, the Grand Master, and Guido, the Grand Prior 
of Normandy, who were burnt alive at Paris. It is 
reported that they cited Philip and Clement to appear 
before the judgment- seat of God within a year ; but 
whether this be true or not, certain it is that the Pope 
died within two months, and the King iritbin six 
months afterwards. Such prophecies, however, are 

, generally oUcited by the event. 

The career of the Knights Hospitallers, still more 
chequered, if possible^ than either of tlie others I have 
mentioned, occupies also a longer space in history. 

' Their determined courage and heroic devotion are well 
caJcuIated to excite the adbiiration of every unpre- 
judiced and generous mind. Founded for the especial 
purpose of administering to the necessities and wants of 
the wanderers who flocked frdm every part of Europe to 
the Holy Land, the obligation of hospitality was an 
indispensable condition of their order. The Grand 

r . Haster even took upon himself the title of " Guardian 
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of the poor of Chrisi" As long as Jerusalem remained 
in the hands of the Christians, it continued to be the 
principal residence of the Knights of St. John ; but in 
procesa of time they founded hospitals, attached to 
their body, in various countries of Europe. "When 
Jerusalem once more fell into the hands of the Moslems, 
under Saladin, they were compelled to leave it, but 
were able, through the victories of Richard Cceur de 
Lion, who, to show hia gratitude and esteem for them, 
gave them permission to do so, to establish themselves in 
the city of Acre. In this beautiful town — beautiful now 
in our own day, but still more so when it was the Chris- 
tian capital of the East — they remained about one 
hundred years. Under a lovely eastern sky, it« marble 
palaces glittering in the sunlight of that glowing clime, 
and washed by the blue waves of the MediteiTanean, the 
long flat roofs of the houses odorous with the perfume 
of orange-trees and flowers of every hue, protected from 
the sun by silken aivnings, with terraces so long that, 
it is said, you might walk from one end of the city to 
the other upon them without descending into the 
streets, what wonder that the Hospitallers deeply and 
dearly loved their charming home, at tliat time the 
gayest and gallautest city in existence? But the ruth- 
less Moslems, stil! advancing towards the west, at length 
succeeded, by overwhelming numbers, under their 
Sultan, Melee Seraf, in driving the Hospitallers from 
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Sieir abode. In spite of almost incredible bravery, 

I ■exliibited by the destruction of nearly all the knights 

who were in the city at the time of the siege, the fall of 

Acre was at last accomplished, the cross overthrown in 

Palestine, and the association which was created for its 

defence, compelled to seek another resting-place. The 

small but gallant remnant of the proud and powerful 

order, under their Grand Master, an Englishman, Sir 

John Villiers, steered first for Cyprus, in a single 

galley, and for some period located themselves in the 

island. They afterwards succeeded in taking posses- 

fflon of Rhodes, that "fairy island on a fairy ocean." 

Here they recnuf«d their shattered numbers, and again 

flourished in their new home, where they built palaces, 

and adorned the picturesque streets with the curious 

L -carvinga and ornaments of early ages. Knightly escut- 

\ cheons ou the walls and arched doorways, remain to this 

I -day. From time to time they were attacked by their 

I unrelenting enemies the Turks, but every attempt at 

a was gidlantly repulsed, and for more than two 

[ imndred years, the Knights of St John were able to 

[ enjoy to the utmost, the attractive pleasures of this 

■ "feight land. Finally they were again destined to be 

l^hmderers. The Turks, determined on their destruo- 

r^on, sought to overwhelm them by a mightier force 

I tban they had ever sent against them, and, in spite of 

1 the com^ge and endurance of the very flower of 
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duTaliy, the inf^l^ oatuumbering them, preTftiledy 
and the tmhaj^ knights were expelled from Bhodea. . 
In all these centuries of alternate fightings and t^- 
rific straggles in the battle-field, sncceeded by times 
of peaceful prosperity, it mnst be supposed thai the 
Knights of St. John would not have flourished as 
they did, unless they had possessed a series of master- 
spirits as their chie&, to lead and guide them. These, 
indeed, were of the true heroic mould ; for example, 
the Grand Masters of the order. Sir John Yilliers, 
IXAubusson, Lisle Adam, and La Yalette. Under 
the command of L'Isle Adam, after settling for tt 
short time at Yiterbo, in Italy, the knights^ being 
offered the island of Malta for their future residence, 
determined to establish themselves there, and, once 
more changing their title, became henceforth known 
throughout Europe as the Knights of Malta. This, 
their last and most enduring home, for a time 
presented nothing to encourage them, with its arid 
plains and rocky coasts, so different firom the mag- 
nificence of the city of their forefathers. Acre, and 
their own beautiful island of Bhodes; but, undis- 
heartened, they set themselves diligently to fortify 
it. With their Grand Master La Yalette, they had 
to sustain a more prolonged and desperate siege 
from the Turks, than any they had yet encoun- 
tered; but so well had the city been this time 
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I fortified, that the crescent was vanquished by the 
cross. In memory of their great triumph, and iii 
honour of their brave leader, the name of the new 
town they were building, was called La Valetta, 
which it still retains. This was the last great struggle 
in which the Knights of St, John were involved. 
After an existence of six centuries, the order still pre- 
served its sovereign character up to that period when, 
in common with almost every other ancient institution 
of Europe, it was swept away before the conquering 
I arm of Bonaparte, For the last home of this cele- 
1 4>rated body we cannot help feeling an especial interest. 
I We have gazed upon those superb fortresses of St Elmo 
l.lmd St. Angelo, which witnessed of yore the bloody 
I struggles of the knights with the Turks, and preserved 
^em from the barbarous foe ; we have walked through 
Sie streets of picturesque, beautifiil Valetta, watching 
With pleasure the numerous memoriala of the grand 
■•Wd warriors which still meet the eye, and in the 
bteresting church of St. John have seen the gates of 
■fulid silver, which the Maltese entirely covered over 
'■*ith black paint, fco protect them from the rapacity 
of the French during their occupation of the island : 
in a word, we have learned to regard the order of 
the Knights Hospitallers as one of the best illus- 
ratioDB of the institution of Chivalry to be met 
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with in histoty, continuing to the latest period of their 
exiateDce. 

A» war forma the occupation of the soldier, so Iu» 
amusemeDt will partake of a martial character. Henc^ 
the most attractive entertainment during the period 
of Chivalry, that which exercised an irresistible fiisci- 
uation over the hearts of all classes, poor as well as- 
rich, vulgar equally with noble, in fact, the grand spec- 
tacle of the age, was the tournament. Whenever 
these exhibitions took place, youth and age alike 
thronged to witness them with an ardour only com- 
parable with the burning excitement of Spaniards 
for the buU-fights of modem day. The French claim 
the honour of introducing knightly contests. They 
are said to have been invented by a certain Geoffrey 
de Pruilly, about the middle of the eleventh century ; 
but, in all probability, the tournament was only an 
improvement on the warlike games which martial 
times had introduced among the young men, who were 
accustomed to assemble from the different neighbouring 
castles, to make friendly trials of skill in anus. To 
Ptuilly, however, appears to belong the merit of origi- 
nating the laws and ceremonies by which the tourna- 
ment was conducted. The ground usually chosen for 
the display was a meadow of the greenest and 
smoothest turf, the form of the enclosure being aa 
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oblong square, except that the ends were considerably 
rounded off, for the convenience of the Bpectatora. 
The space thus marked out waa sun-oiinded by strong 
palisades, to about a quarter of a mile in length, by half 
that breadth. The openings for the entty of the combat- 
ants, were at the northern and southern extremities of ] 
the list, accessible by strong wooden gates, wide enough 
to admit two horsemen riding abreast. At each of 
these portala were stationed two heralds in briltiant 
costumes, attended by six trumpeters and a strong 
body of men-at-arms, for maintaining order and ascer- 
taining the quality of the knights who proposed en- 
gaging in the "passage of arms," as it ivas called. 
Outside the enclosure, or lists, and at a convenient dis- 
tance from the entrances, the gaily-coloured tents of the 
various competitors, challengers or challenged, were 
erected. The challengers occupied a space outside the 
northern, and the challenged a similar position beyond 
the southern portal. Before each one was suspended 
tlie shield of the knight to whom it belonged, and beside 
it stood his squire, quaintly disguised in some fantastic 
dress chosen for the occasion. Along a part of the 
enclosure, temporary galleries were erected, spread 
over with tapestry, costly carpets, and soft cushions, 
for the accommodation of nobles and ladies at- 
tending the tournament ; and between these galleries 
and the lists, the narrow space was filled by the yeo- 
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marn^ and others of the better sort ; while the 
joiiltj(udc arranged themaelves on lai^ banks of turf, 
prepared for that purpose, which overlooked the 
galleries and gave them a fair view of the lists. 
The Bpectatora being seated, eigaal was ^ven by the 
presiding prince or noble, to the lieralds, to pro- 
claim the laws of the toiimajnent, which they imme- 
diately did iu a loud voice, preceded by a grand flourish 
of trumpets. These laws were so numerous, and often 
so minute, that it would be impossible to describe them 
all here ; bat we may mention a few of the most im- 
portant. 
. 1. The challengers were bound to take all comers. 

2. Any knight proposing to combat might, if he 
pleased, select a special antagonist from among the 
challengers by touching his shield. If he did so with the 
reverse of his lance, the trial of skill was made with what 
were called " arms of courtesy," that is, with hmces, at 
whose extremity a piece of round, flat board was fixed, 
BO that no danger was encountered, save from the shock 
of the horses and riders ; but if the shield was touched 
with the sharp end of the lance, the combat was under- 
stood to be " i I'outrance ;" that is, the knights were to 
fight with sharp weapons as in battle. 

3. When the knights present had each broken 
the required number of lances, generally four or five, 
Ihe. presideut 'ffas to declare the victor, who would 



receive a valuable reward, perhaps a war-horse of great 
beauty and strength, for his valour. 

4. On the second day, there should be a general 
tournament of all knights present, who, beiug di- 
vided into two bands, might fight it out naaufully until 
the signal was given to cease the combat. The knight 
whom the president then adjudged to have borne him- 
self with the greatest gallantry during the day, was 
to be crowned by the " Queen of love and beauty," 
a lady selected from the company to bear this flattering 
title, on account of her personal attractions, with a 
coronet composed of thin gold plate, cut into the shape 
of a laurel crown. 

The heralds finished their proclamation with the 
customary cry of " Largesse ! largesse ! noble knights !" 
and, it being a high point of Chivalry to exhibit hber- 
ality towards those whom the age accounted the his- 
torians of honour, gold and silver pieces were showered 
upon them. Then the combatants, drawn up in Hne 
on opposite sides of the Usts, proceeded to select their 
opponents. At a flourish of clarions, they started 
against each other at full gallop, and one or other 
was generally overthrown in the terrific crash, when 
their lances met in full career. The shouts of the 
multitude, together with the acclamations of heralds 
and the- dang of trumpets, annouuced the triumph 
of the victor and the defeat of the vanquished. 
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In time, the cost of getting up tournaments was 
carried to an inordinate excess ; and there are in- 
stanees even of Frencli nobles being contented to end 
their days in penury, for the sake of gratifying their 
ambitious pride by giving one such snperb eutertain- 
ment. One of the last, and most memorable, is that 
which celebrated the meeting of the Kings Henry 
VIII, of England and Francis I. of France, on the 
plain near Boulogne, called, from the gorgeous magni- 
ficence of the p^eant, "The Field of the Cloth of 
Gold." A curiously interesting record of this remark- 
able event is preserved in the quaint picture at Hamp- 
ton Court Palace ; whilst every reader of " Ivanhoe " 
will remember the spirited delineation of a tournament, 
by Sir Walter Scott. 

Another favourite pastime was called tilting; the 
ground for which was precisely similar to that pre- 
pared for the last-named exercises. At a certain 
point near the middle of the Usts, a pole was fixed 
strongly in the ground, across the top of whitii 
was suspended an iron ring, so lightly hung that it, 
could easily be carried away on being touched with a> 
lance. The horseman, at a given sigual, charged IW 
pole at full gallop, from the end of the lists, the object 
being, as he mshed past the pole, to detach tfia- ring, 
and bear it away on the top of his lance. Often, doubt- 
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, has the Tilt at Cobham witnessed the perfonn- 
■nce of these games, the shape of the ground, not less 
k tiban its present name, justifying the opinion. 

Such were the exercises of those whose deeds and 

noble lives have illuraiaated the page of history. They 

I CTOwd on the memory while thinking of the times of 

Chivalry, and it is matter of regret that we cannot 

fcnnotate upon them all. We have, however, selected 

I from the illustrious catalogue of heroic names, two or 

I tiu-ee more examples, among the first of which appears 

I King Louis IX. of France, called, from hia great piety, 

f St. Louis. He was a true type of the noblest qualities 

f of knighthood ; upright and benevolent as he was mild 

L Uid forgiving ; religious, virtuous, and brave ; hia 

I tonstant study to promote the happiness of his subjects 

I*— the greatest glory of a king. "What admirable 

mplc did he not set, by his inflexible integrity, bis- 

l"»emarfeable courage, hia enduring fortitude ! Living in 

ra superstitious age, it is not wonderful that, when 

|fick of a dangerous disorder, he vowed to imder- 

tke a crusade, nor that, when recovered, he should 

1 the vow by embarking with bis wife, bis brothen^ 

md all the French knights, in the year 1 249. Aftef 

Pfaking Damietta, in Egypt, and performing prodigies 

B'ltf valour, particularly at the battle of Massura, accord- 

; to the dironiclers of the time, his anoy was at last 
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deciiiiated by sidmen and he himself taken pasoner. 
He remained in captivity nearly four years, and, on 
Tegsamog his liberty, after snrrendedng Damietta, and 
pajring a large ranscnn, returned immediately to France, 
where his subjects were ove^oyed to see him. He 
forthwith earnestly applied himself to reform aboses, 
and established a code of laws still known by his 
name. X^ere was standing, a short time ago, in 
the Bois de Yincennes, near Paris, a tree under 
whose shade this good king used to sit, surrounded iiy 
his court, to receive the ccnnplaints of the poor, asd to 
redress their grievanoesL Thus he spent mai;^^ years^ 
till at length he was induced to go up^n another 
crusade, which proved &tal to him. On his arrival at 
Tunis, he was seized with the plague, and soon found 
himself at the brink of death, ^lending for his eldest 
Bom, he committed to him instructions, written with his 
own hand, for his future conduct^ and containing most 
excellent rules for>the guidance of either prince or 
peasant They inculcate pieiy of the purest, most 
exalted kind. " If God," he says, ''shall visit you with 
adversity, receive it humbly, and be grateful, and con- 
tider that you have well deserved it, and that the 
whole will tend to your good* If He shall give 
you pro£fperity, be thankful with humilily, and take 
4^are that you be not corrupted by pride ; for we 
should not employ the gifts of God, in service against 
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[ Him." Again, he thus eshorts_ to brotherly kindncas: 
e a gentle and pitiful heart for the poor ; comfort 
f and assist them as much as you can." As to virtue 
[ he observes, " Maintain the good customs of your 
[ kingdom, and correct the bad. Love your honour. If 
[ amy dispute arise, be exact in searching after the truth, 
I whether it be for, or against you." Such are a few 
L extracts taken from this beautiful and admirable exhor- 
•"tation. The King expired soon after presenting it to his 
I Son, exclaiming, " I will enter Thy house ; I will wor- 
F diip at Thy sanctuary." Such is the portrait of a 
I good king, and of a real knight, as bequeathed to 
i .posterity by St. Louis. 

The goldea period of Chivalry undoubtedly existed 
j during the reign of our King Edward III. FroissaJ"t 
pflelights in describing it, and setting forth the peaceful 
P graces of rega! and noble life : the dances, minstrelsy, 
C'find merry-making ; the going forth of lords and ladiea 
the ehase with hawks and hounds ; the fairest dames 
Ifcestowing silken scarfs on the gallantest victors in the 
ment ; in fact, all the peaceful side of the picture. 
BjBut these were the days, also, when wars were fought 
Hid battles lost and won ; and among the bravest spirits 
l<Bf the time few if any could equal the eldest son of King 
Idward, surnamed the Black Prince, Bom in the yeai- 
lO, he accompanied his father, at the early age of six- 
sen, in his invasion of France. The celebrated victory 
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of Cre5y, which the King left principally to the forces 
tinder his son's command, raised the Black Prince to the 
highest position as a military leader, the English being 
much inferior in numbers to the French. The battle was 
won principally by the crossbows of our archers, who 
poured into the ranks of their enemies such a terrific 
volley of arrows, that it was said it presented the appear- 
ance of a snow-storm, and that wherever the French ad- 
vanced they saw a great hedge before them. The 
King of England stood on a little windmill hill, with 
his reserve, watching the progress of the fight. When 
the battle was at the hottest, a knight came to him and 
said, that Warwick, and Oxford, and the Prince of 
Wales were fiercely fought withal, and were sore han- 
dled, and they desired aid fi:om him and his men. Then 
the King asked if his son were dead, or hurt, or felled 
to the earth, and the knight answered,' "No. Say then 
to them that sent you," replied the King, " that they 
suffer him this day to win his spurs, and ask me not 
for aid while my son is alive." Desperate indeed was 
the encounter on both sides. The old King of Bohemia, 
fighting on the side of the French, being nearly blind, 
desired to be led as far forward as possible, that he 
might strike one stroke with his sword; and so his 
horsemen all tied their bridles together that they might 
Aot lose him in the press ; and they were every one of 
them slain, and the King in the midst The motto on 
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' "his shield was " Ich dien," which meai^ " I serve." 
These words were adopted by the Black Prince in com- 
memoration of this great day, and have been the motto 
■of the Princes of Wales ever since. When the victory 
was won, the King came down from the little hill, and 
went to his son and kissed him, saying, " Fair son, God 
^ve you good perseverance. Ye are my good son that 
Lave thus acquitted you nobly. Ye are worthy to keep 
a realm." And the Prince inclined himself to the earth, 
honouring the King his father. A touching scene is 
here described of the proud sire relieved from his 
anxiety by seeing that his son had escaped victorious 
from that sanguinaiy conflict, congratulating his gallant 
boy on his distinguished bravery, and the affectionate 
prince accepting hia father's praises vrith the high- 
spirited humility, of conscious merit, hut dutiful obe- 
dience. 

Yet great as the memorable victory of Cre^y was, 
and meritorious to the Black Prince for the skill and 
bravery he disphiyed, his valour was, if possible, more 
conspicuous a few years afterwards, in his marvellous vic- 
tory gained over the French at Poictiers. In this battle, 
with only 12.000 men, he utterly defeated the King of 
France with 60,000. " God help us," tiuoth Prince Ed- 
ward, when the tidings were brought him tliat the enemy 
was suddenly approaching ; " we must consider which will 
be the beet means to fight thetn." He resolved to give 
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himself every advantage of ground, and selected an en- 
closure with thorny hedges, called the field of Mauper- 
tuis, on the slope of a hill, thickly planted with vines, 
and approached only by a long and narrow lane. The 
hedges and sides of the hill, were lined with archers, and 
the men-at-arms drawn up behind them on foot. The 
French marshals, confident of victory, approached with 
their vast battalions, and the horsemen entered the 
road," behind whose hedges a multitude of archers were 
concealed. As soon as the lane was crowded with 
them, command was given by the English Prince, and a 
sudden shower of arrows was poured in, throwing them: 
into the utmost confusion. The French cavalry, panic- 
stricken, began to fall back on their supports, who in 
their turn gave way. Leaping on their horses, the 
English cavalry reserve charged, the Prince exclaiming^ 
"Advance, banner, in the name of God and St. George." 
Onward rushed the little army, and the archers shot so 
well together, that every one fled at their approach. The 
Being's division alone remained, still double the number 
of the Prince's army, and containing the very flower of 
French knighthood. These fought well and bravely ; 
but nothing could withstand the impetuosity of the 
English, who broke through the opposing ranks and 
cut them down on every side. The royal standard was 
taken by Sir Beginald Cobham ; and when once that 
** lode star '' was gone, all was confiision and dismay^ 
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The King of France and his youthful BOn were captured 
and conveyed to the tent of the Black Prince, who re- 
ceived them with the utmost courtesy, treating the 
King, not as a conquered foe, but fts a welcome and 
honoured guest. The royal prisoner, as may be sup- 
posed, was not in the highest spirits at his position, 
hut the generosity of the Prince of Wales made him 
try every means to cheer him by complimenting him on 
his personal prowess, and contributing to his comfort. 
A truly remarkable sight it must have been to witness, 
within that gorgeous tent of crimSon silk, a magnificent 
banquet prepared for the defeated, yet honoured 
monarch. The princely conqueror waited on his 
prisoner-guest, serving him -vritli the wine-cup, and 
declining to sit down at the table with one of so much 
higher rank than himself. And thus at length he 
brought him to England, where, landing at Sandwich, 
they proceeded to Canterbiiry, a place which left a 
deep impression on the Prince's mind, as containing the 
first cathedral of his native country; and here he offered 
up his thanksgivings for his wonderful successes. The 
subsequent career of this gallant warrior exhibited the 
same great resources in command, the same bravery 
and noble disregard of selfish motives. His wars in 
France and campaigns in Spain, alike prove this. 
In the latter coimtiy he contracted a disease, which 
eventually proved fatal to him, and after his return to 



Eoglaml, broken in health and worn out by the ex- 
citement of wars and conquests, begun from his earliest 
life, he died in 1376, in the forty-siith year of his 
age, and waa buried in the Cathedral at Canterbury. 

It was during the reign of Edward III. that the 
Order of the Garter waa estahhslieit This monarch 
delighted in the chivalrous romances of bis time, and 
the idea of a brotherhood like that of King Arthur 
and the Bound Table, took shape in his mind. The 
reason for the garter being chosen as the badge of thia 
knightly order and symbol of fellowship in Chivalry, is 
thus accounted for : at oue of the court balls a blue 
silken garter was found lying on the floor, and the 
King, remarking how the smiles of the courtiers and the 
titter of the ladies were raising a blush on the fair 
cheek of the beautiful Countess of Salisbury, for whom 
he entertained an ardent admiration, took it up, and 
binding it on his own knee, silenced every one by 
exclaiming, "Honi eoit qui mal y pense" (Evil be to 
him that evil thinks). This has continued to be the 
motto of the most noble Order of the Garter to the pre- 
sent time. St. Geoige's Day, the 23rd of April, 1344, 
was fixed for the institution and first chapter of the 
order. Twenty-six knights were chosen, all illus- 
trious names, and these were afterwards increased 
to forty. Each wore the silken garter on his knee, a 
crimson kirtlc, and on the left shouldor the red cross of 



St. George, in whose hall he also hnng his silken banner. 
At the death of each knight his banner made way for 
another, hut his place wa-s not forgotten. Enamelled in 
bright colours on brass, hia arms still remain on the 
back of the stall which he had once occupied in the 
splendid ball of "Windsor Castle, an honourable record 
of his name and deeds to all succeeding time. 

The last sketch of heroic life we shall introduce is the 
best and brightest of them all. However many famous 
names we are compelled to pa-ss over, the subject would 
be incomplete without some observation upon that 
paragon of Chivalry, the pious and .grand -hearted 
Bayard, emphatically styled, the good knight, the 
knight without fear and without reproach. Bom in 
]5w6, at the Castle of Bayard, near Grenoble, he was 
one of the most spotless characters of the middle ages. 
At the age of thirteen he became page to the Duke 
of Savoy ; and before his departure irom home his 
mother gave him her blessing, and recommended to hia 
attention three things, assuring him that if ho practised 
them he would certainly prosper. The first was, 
that before all things he should love, fear, and serve 
God, never wittingly offending Him. The second 
was, to be courteous to aU men, casting away pride ; 
neither to slander, nor tell lies, nor be a tale-bearer, 
and to bo temperate and loyal The third was, that he 
should be charitable, and share with the poor whatever 
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' gifts God should bestow upon him. Then the good 
knight, we are told, young as he was, thus answered, 
her : " My lady mother, I thank you most humbly for 
I your good counsel, and hope so well to follow it, that, 
I by His grace, to Whose keeping you commend me, you 
shall be content." And nobly through the whole of 
his gallant life did he observe her admonitions. At 
eighteen he accompanied Cliarles VIII. of France to 
Italy, Here he greatly distinguished himself, and was 
often appointed to posts of honour and danger, wherein 
he always acquitted himself well. At the assault of 
]^FeBcia, being severely wounded, he was carried to the 
house of a very rich gentleman, who himself had fled 
for refuge to a monastery, but had left his wife and two 
daughters at home. The lady of the house conducted 
^liin to a handsome chamber, and throwing herself on 
her knees before him, besought him to save the honour 
and the lives of herself, and her two yoimg girls. The 
good knight, the very soul of honour, as he was the 
bravest of the brave, replied, "Madam, I know not 
yhether I shall recover from my wound, but whilst I 
' live, no insult shall be offered to you or your daughters, 
and I assure you that you have here a gentleman who 
will not plunder you, but show you any courtesy in his 
power." He remained with them until he had reco- 
vered from his wound, and on his departure, the lady of 
the house, feeling under deep obligation to h im for his 
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protection, ofFered him 2,500 ducats, whicli lie reso- 
lutely but courteously declined for himself, although he 
was poor, giving the whole of the money back to her 
two daughters, to keep for wedding presents. Foremost 
in every fight, victorious in almost every encounter, 
the name of Bayard became a watchword among hia 
countiymen, and a terror to hia enemies. His wish was 
always that he might die on the field of battle, and 
heaven granted hia prayer. The account of his death is 
exceedingly touching. In one of his battles in Italy, 
Bayard was struck by a stone from a harquebusa, which 
bTx>ke his spine. Feeling himself mortally wounded, he 
cried out, " Jesus, alas ! my God, I am a dead man 1 " 
And his men, seeing him stagger, ran to carry him out 
of the press, but he would not permit it, saying, "I 
should be sorry in my last moments, and for the first 
time in my life, to turn my back to the enemy." Then 
he caused himself to be placed at the foot of a tree, 
where, as he said, " I may have my face to the enemy." 
Many of his personal attendants, seeing their beloved 
master in such sad condition, burst into tears. Bayard 
endeavoured to console them. " It is the will of God," 
said be, "to draw me to Himself. He has preserved me j 

long enough in this world, and He has bestowed upon me 
more mercy and grace than I have ever deserved." He 
continued to live for two or throe hours. The enemy, by ii 

whom he was honoured a.<) much as by his own soldiers, jl 
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having come up to where lie was, stretched a hand- 
Eome tent over bim, and laid liim on a camp-bed. His 
last words were employed in an earnest prayer to God, 
concluding thus : " My Fatlier and Saviour, I beseech 
thee not to look upon the faults I have committed, and 
that I may experience thy great mercy rather than the 
rigour of thy justice." And ivith these words the in- 
comparable Bayard yielded his soul to God. 

We would now briefly draw attention to the influence 
which, the great institution, we have attempted to 
illustrate, by a few sketches of its most distinguished 
members, had upon mankind. Dark, rude, and de- 
basing as were the manners of Europe, before the 
light of glorious Chivalry dawned upon the world, 
its origin roused men at least to the profession of 
all that was virtuous and true. In spite of grave 
shortcomings among many of its members, its influence 
ill refining the roughness, and purifying the conduct 
of both future times, and those in which it more im- 
mediately flouiished, was immense. Many, doubtless, 
who outwardly embraced its tenets contented them- 
■selves with the disguise, and were a disgrace to the 
noble order they professed ; but so it must always 
be with the most perfect human institution. Still, 
its effect was unquestionably very great on the 
of religion and virtue, and particularly as 
to encouraging respect towards the female sex. 



Volumes might be written on this part of our subject 

alone ; but we must content ourselves with merely 

touching upon it, reluctant as we are to tear ourselves 

from a theme so interesting. " From the age of 

the patriarchs to a period very near our own time," 

says the elisgant and accomphshed writer Scgur, 

"women were only splendid slaves, who, like victims 

crowned with Sowers, announced by their decoration 

the sacrifice to which they were destined by those who 

ought to have admired, respected, and protected them." 

In ancient Greece, women were held in complete sub- 

iection, their minds condemned to ignorance, and 

their persons to restraint ; whilst in Rome their lives 

were at the disposal of their husbands. And what 

«an be more cruel and debasing than the treatment 

mvo! them invariably pursued by all Oriental nations 

m4x) the present day ? Thus, before the spirit of Chivalry 

Impressed forward the claims of Christianity on the 

P JEuropean mind, one-half of the human race was 

1-jcondemned to servile subjection to the tyranny of 

Butbe other. At length justice was done to the loveliest 

■^portion of the Creator's works. Becommg " Christians, 

kwomea had now, for the first time, hope. They were 

I jestored to their original dignky : they exchanged 

[ -the command over the senses, for the empire of the 

I heart" The influence of Chivalry confirmed this to 

It will be found that the preservation of the 
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true influence and dignity of woman, depends entirely 
on the continuance of the chivahous spirit among 
mankind. Wherever it prevailed, they recovered their 
rights, and the intention of their Creator was fulfilled. 
Wherever it was overthrown, they again sank into- 
subjection, and men were deprived of the charm so 
essential to their happiness, of that soft and gentle, 
but most potent help, which they can alone render 

to the other sex, when elevated to their proper dig- 
nity and honour. 

Another memorable effect resulting from the insti- 
tution of Chivalry was, that it laid the foundation 
for the production of that most noble character, the^ 
modem gentleman. We have often been struck with 
the extremely refined and beautiful expressiveness oT 
the term, "gentle-man;*' but we are equally so with 
the erroneous impression which is entertained by- 
people in general, with regard to such a character. 
He is almost invariably considered to be the hereditary- 
possessor of wealth and fortune, who must Hve in a- 
large house, and wear fine clothes ; these chance 
possessions constituting his best title to the honoured 
appellation.* This is quite a popular; error — ^for to* 

* So degraded from its high meaning has been the term,, 
that we have reached the bathos of vulgarity in the "gent," 
bj which a waiter expresses the common hybrid between 
wealth and low origin. Indeed, most persons now-ardays. 
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Ssgrace be it spokeu — sometimes those whom 
fortune has thus favoured have no claim to he called 
gentlemen ; while the true type and successor of the 
grand old heroes of Chivalry raay be — aye, aud often 
ie — found in the humblest as well as the most elevated 
walks of life. He may inhabit the cottage as well 
as the palace. He neither requires riches nor learn- 
ing ; but he must have the gentleness, kindness, and 
thoughtfulness for his neighbours of a Christian, and 
the brave, straightforward, and truthful heart of a 
man of courage and honour in his dealings with the 
world. The meaning of the word /cor, he must not 
know, except the fear of doing wrong ; while no dread 
of ridicule from others can possibly make him act the 
part of the coward or the cur, or swerve one hairV 
breadth from the path which his conscience has per- 
suadeil him is right. To be such an one as this, is 
indeed, to bo a real gentleman, a genuine descendant 
of the gallant men who founded Chivalry. "A Chris- 
tian," says Hare, " is God Almighty's gentleman : a 
gentleman, in the vulgar, superficial way of under- 
standing the word, is the devil's Christian. But to 
throw aside these polished and too current counterfeits 
for sometldng valuable and sterling, the real gentle- 
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man should be gentle in everything, at least in every- 
thing that depends on himself; in can^iage, temper, 
constructions, aims, desires. He ought, therefore, to 
> 'be mild, calm, quiet, even, temperate, not liasty in 
r Jadgment, not exorbitant in ambition, not overbear- 
ing, not proud, not rapacious, not oppressive ; for 
I these things are contrary to gentleness. Many such 
gentlemen are to he found, I trust ; and many more 
\ iTOuld be, were the true meaning of the name bome 
' in^ miad and didy inculcated." Similar to the 
I above is the following sketch, called the port 

■of a true gentleman. It was found in 
[ manor house in Gloucestershire, written and 
Btkd hung over the mantelpiece of a tapestried sit- 
ting-room. "The true gentleman is God's servant, 
the world's master, and his own man ; virtue is bis 
business, study his recreation, contentment his rest, 
and happiness hia reward ; God is his father, Jesus 
Christ his Saviour, the saints his brethren, and all that 
need him his friends ; devotion is his chaplain, chas- 
tity his chamberlain, sobriety his butler, temperance 
|. -hie cook, hospitality his housekeeper, Providence his 
steward, charity his treasurer, piety his mistress of 
■ the house, and discretion his porter, to let in or out, 
as most fit. Thus is his whole family made up of 
virtues, and he is the true master of the house. 
I "Ee is necessitated to take the world on his way to 
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lieaven; but be walks tbvougb it as fast as lie 
tan, and all bis business by the way is to make 
himself and others happy. Take hira in two words, 
a Maa and & CbristiaD." 

"The age of Chivalry is gone, and the glory of 
Europe is extinguished for ever," said Burke, one of 
our greatest orators; nor, indeed, can we be surprised 
at his exclamation, considering it was wrung from 
the bitterness of his heart, when he contemplated the 
frightful excesses of the first French Eevolution, But 
true nobleness survived even that terrific time, and 
we dehght to feel that the warmth of its ilhi- 
mination is still diffused around us. Long after the 
words we have quoted were spoken, the heroic Nelson, 
on the morning of the memorable battle of Trafeigar, 
before he gave his greatest victory to his country, and 
his life to his Maker, uttered the chivalrous appeal to 
his fleet, " England expects that every man this day 
will do hie duty ! " Well did the response concur 
with the appeal, for the navy of Euglajid proved, on 
that grand occasion, that the spark of the hero's breast 
kindled a fire of patriotism from one, through all. 
Again we recognise the same high spirit hovering 
over and present at the sanguinary battle-fields of 
the Peninsular and Waterloo ; and those recently of 
Meanee and Hyderabad, under that model of a 
dxue knight, Sir Charles Kapier. In the Crimea, at 
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Alma, Balaclava, Inkennan ; in India, at Cawnpore 
and Lucknow, Chivalry has attested and reproduced 
its sway. But although war, in spite of all its horrors, 
does unquestionably contribute to develope bravery, 
another equally attractive quality belonging to 
Chivaliy ia found in times of peace, in ita eluci- 
dating winning grace and courtesy to woman. To 
show that this spirit is innate, and distinguishes 
nature's true nobility, we will give an instance 
or two of real politeness, the more pleasing be- 
cause they are of individuals in humble life. A 
short time ago a lady was anxious to cross the 
street in one of the great thoroughfares of London, 
but, alarmed at the crowd, hesitated to make the 
attempt. The carman of a coal-waggon, perceiving 
her embarrassment, instantly, with a courtesy which 
could not have been surpassed by Sir Walter Ra- 
leigh when he threw into the mud his splendid 
cloak of crimson velvet for Queen Elizabeth to 
walk upon, took off his coal-begrimed frock, offered 
the lady his arm, which was thankfully accepted^ 
«nd thus placed her in safety on the other side of 
the street. We honour that man, for ho had the 
heart of a real gentleman ! Another anecdote is of 
the same description, A lady was walking along a 
pathway through a field, but found, unexpectedly, 
-when she vras nearly at the end of it, that the 
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plough had gone across it Slie was about to turn 
back, but the ploughman, who happened to be 
-close at hand, seeing her difficulty, said, with the 
true poUteness of a knight of Chivalry, " I will 
make a path for you, ma'am," and forthwith leaving 
bis plough, trod the ground down until he liad 
made a good iirm passage for her. As Englishmen, 
■we may be proud of this man also ! His name is 
unknown, but he is a gentleman, and an honour to 
his parish, Cobham, in Surrey. 

In conclusion, whilst expressing unfeigned admiration 
for Chivalry, and an earnest desire to advocate its ster- 
ling claims, we cannot forbear intimating a fear that in 
this wonderfully progressive, but, alas ! too exclusively 
practical age, ita importance is not sufficiently estimated. 
We believe in its power to develope manliness and 
courage, as well as gentleness and refinement, in the 
naturally rough aud nide manners of mankind, and 
we therefore would strenuously endeavour to make 
our readers feel for it some degree of our own en- 
thusiastic admiration. An idea of the constitution 
of its institution, a notion of its abounding merits, 
a clcM^r perception of its power as a purifier of the 
human heart at a time when it was enveloped in the 
dreariest darkness, and of its influence as a forerunner 
of the spread of Christituiity, may have been derived ; 
but what we would impress is, that its duties — for 
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the graces of Chivaliy are the duties of Christianity — 
are incumbent upon all classes. We have waudered 
in imagination over several hundred years of the- 
worid's history ; have sat as guests at King Arthur's 
found table, and trembled for the possible fate of the' 
fair Sabra during the deadly struggle of St. George 
and the Dragon. Wg have admired the sublime heroism 
of Godfrey de Bouillon ; the bravery of the lion-hearted 
King ; the devotion of Blondel ; the piety of St Louis -, 
the daring exploits of the Crusaders ; the power and 
grandeur of the Knighta Templars ; and the faith- 
ful adherence to their religion of the Knights of 
St. John. "We have watched the gallantry of the 
Black Prince; the courtesy and courage of Bayard; 
the fiery struggles between the crescent and the cross 
at Acre, Ascalon, Jerusalem ; and have heard, witli. 
allowable pride, how the Chivalry of England triumphed 
over the marshalled hosts of France, on the memorable 
battle-fields of Cre^y and Poictiers. Wc have traced 
the connecting links between the social laws of 
patriotism, integrity, piety, and gentleness which 
Chivalry proclaimed in a barbarous age, and the 
similar attributes characterizmg the modem Christian 
gentleman. Lord Bolingbroke -says, " that history is- 
phdosophy teaching by examples," and we wish that all 
may learn a most valuable lesson of this philosophy by 
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treasuring up the recollection of the bright examples 
of Chivalry, It is true that — 

" The knights are dust, 
Their good swords are rust, 
Their souls are with the saints, we trust," 

—but their memorials stiU remain. 

" The ample page. 
Rich with the spoils of time," 

teaches us each, in our several stations, in the daily 
walks of life, to imitate their virtues, and by gentleness 
to the most himible, dignity before the most exalted, 
to cultivate good-will among men, and promote the 
glory of God. 
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" Statesman, yet friend to tnitli ! of soul si 
In action faithful, and ia lionoiir dear ; 
WLo broke no promise, served no private end. 
Who gained no title, and who lost no friend ; 
Ennobled by himself, by all approved ; 
Praised, wept, and honoured by the muse he loved." 

I^^EAYING ia the preceding essay introduced several 
gB^^ short sketches of the lives of illustrious men, 
though we were compelled reluctantly to omit many a 
modem Bayard, we proceed to illustrate the spirit of 
chivalry in modem times by the example of him 
whose name pervades all Emtipe, General Garibaldi. 
Truly his pure and upright character, his frank, 
straightforward conduct, his grand and patriotic ex- 
ploits, entitle Joseph Garibaldi to the appellation of 
" The Hero of Modern Italy." If, when our last Essay 
was written, he had already done enough to make 
us anxious to claim him as one of our best examplee 
of gallant knighthood, what can we think of him after 
the subsequent proofs he has given to the worl4 
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of daring courage, romantic self-abnegation, and pure 
disinterestedness ? In the exhibition of these qualities, 
his extraordinary campaign in the south of Italy may 
be regarded as the most magnificent triumph recorded 
in history, "Let no one," said Solon, the Greek 
philosopher, to Crossus, king of Lydia, "be counted 
happy, before his end." Garibaldi still hves, and we 
cannot, of course, predict his future, yet, judging 
from his past career, we think our readers will be 
convinced, by the following account of bis life's 
stoiy, that the part which he will hereafter play 
must be consistent with those eminent excellencies, 
wbicb have elicited a world's admiration. 

Joseph Garibaldi was bom at Nice, on the 22nd of 
July, 1807, in the same house in which Massena, the 
baker's son, who became one of Napoleon Bonaparte's 
illastrious marshals, first saw the light. The lower part 
of the dwelling is used as a bakehouse to this day. 
■His father, Dominique Garibaldi, was the son of a 
sailor, and followed also the same profession himself. 
He supported his family upon the profits of a small 
trading vessel, which he both owned and commanded ; 
and although he never appears to have succeeded in 
acquiring riches, he always bore an upright and honour- 
able character. From these circumstances it may be 
supposed that our hero's earliest amusements were 
associated with maritime life. He learned gymnastics 
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by climbing among the shrouds of the vessels in the 
port, and his principal exercise was swimming. To 
such an extent did he acquire proficiency in this most 
useful art, that he is said to be one of the strongest 
swimmers in existence, and has never hesitated to 
throw himself into the water to save (as he has done 
more than once) the life of a fellow-creature. One 
of the first instances he gave of his intrepiihty and. 
humanity in this respect waa when he was only thirteen 
years of age. Some of hia companions, who were 
saJHng in a pleasure-boat between Nice and Villafranca, 
were surprised by a squall, and would have lost their 
lives, when, observing their danger from the shore, 
he boldly dashed into the water and rescued them. 

Hia mother, Eosa Raguindo, must have been a most 
charming and lovely character. Garibaldi speaks of 
her with the fondest pride and affection. He says, 
"She was the very model of a woman. Certainly," 
he continues, " every son ought to say of his mother 
what I say of mine; but no one will say it with a 
more perfect conviction than I do." And again, " One 
of the bitters of my life, and not the least, ha^ been 
not to have been able to render her liappy ; but, on 
the contrary, to have saddened and made painful the 
latter days of her existence. God alone can know 
the anguish which my adventurous career has given 
her; for God alone can know the immensity of the 
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affection she bore me." " If there is any good feeling 
in ray nature, I loudly declare it is from her I re- 
ceived it Ib it not to her pity for the unfortunate, 
to her compasHion for the Buffering, that I owe that 
great love, I will say more, that profound chatHy, 
for my country, which lias procured me the affection 
and sympathy of my unfortunate fellow-citizens? I 
am not superstitious, and yet I will affirm this, that 
in the most terrible iustances of my life, when the 
ocean roared under the keel, and against the sides 
of my vessel, which it tossed like a cork ; when 
bullets whistled in my ears like the wind of the 
tempest ; when balls showered around me like bail, 
I constantly saw her on her knees, buried in prayw, 
bent at the feet of the Most High — and for me. That 
which gave me that courage at which people have 
sometimes been astonished, was the conviction I felt 
that no harm could happen to me, while so holy a 
woman, while such an angel, was praying for me" 1 

We dwell upon these touching expressions of 
Garibaldi's ardent affection for his mother, because 
here we have another example to add to the number 
of those who, becoming famous, have traced^the causes 
of their greatness to the influence of early home educa- 
tion, to the gentle teaching of the mother of their child- 
hood. Yes ; we may be sure that every truly greai 
man, was Uesaed with a good inodier. 





Garibaldi, like most other boys, appears to have been 
fonder of play than work, of pleasure than of study. 
Nothing very remarkable happened to him in his 
earlier years. His sympathy was intense for everything 
that waa little, weak, or suffering, and this extended 
especially to animals. One clay, finding a cricket, he 
<arried it to his hed-room, and there, while playing with 
it, and touching it awkwardly, or rather with the 
thoughtless roughness of a child, he pulled off one of its 
legs. His grief was such that he remained several 
Siours shut up, weeping bitterly. Now, this trait of 
kindness to animals, deserves to be particularly noticed, 
because of the erroneous impression entertained by 
some, that Garibaldi is cruel. All we can say is, that 
our reading and research, as well as the information we 
have obtained, so fer from corroborating, disprove this 
charge ; and we axe the more inclined to believe it a gross 
libel, because we deem it impossible that a heart like 
his, possessing such tenderness for, and showing such pro- 
found pity towards animals, can be cruel to mankind. 
He was early distinguished for his physical energy and 
moral course, his love of independence, unconquerable 
thirst for adventure, and intense admiration for the 
ocean. His characteristic propensity also, to take the 
part of the weak i^inst the strong, whenever he had 
once satisfied himself that justice was on the side of the 
former, proves that a chivalrous regard for equity, was 
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deeply felt from his earliest years. He chose the sea 
for his profession, notwithstanding his father appears to 
have strongly opposed it, wishing him to follow a less 
dangerous career, and urging him to become a phy- 
Bician, advocate, or priest. It was, however, his voca- 
tion to traverse the seas, he tella us, and his persistence 
prevailed. The father's love yielded to the son's earnest 
desire, and the latter embarked on board the brigantine 
La Coatanza, whose captain, Angelo Pesante, he speaks 
of as the boldest sea commander he had ever known. 
In thLs vessel he made voyages to Odessa, and after- 
wards to Civita Veccbia, whence he was able to visit 
Home. With the "Eternal City" — subsequently to 
become the scene of some of his most glorious exploits 
—he seems to have been profoundly impressed, "What 

• 'sise was Rome," he says, "to me, a fervent lover of 
antiquity, but the capital of the world? a dethroned 

, .queen, with her immense, gigantic, sublime ruins, from 
which issues a luminous spectre, the memory of all that 
is great in the past. Rome 1 oh ! when I thought of 
her misfortunes, of her degradation, of her martyrdom, 

■ file became to me holy and dear above all things." 
I^om this moment Ins true vocation was decided ; but 
until the age of twenty-six his pohtical sentiments eser- 
cised no influence over his fortimes. Up to that time 
he continued to follow his profession of a sailor, making 
jrepeated voyages to the Levant, gaining a reputation 



for nautical skill, and acquiring that knowledge of mari- 
time affairs, which afterwards, on many occasions, and 
in a variety of ways, served him so well 

Let ua pause for a moment to glance at the position 
and state of Italy at the time the career of this remark- 
able man commences. The circumstances attending 
the downfall of Napoleon Bonaparte and the first 
French Empire, contrihuted to produce a spirilt of deter- 
mination on the part of the other Eiuxjpean powers, 
to combine not alone for purposes of mutual defence 
against the possible resurrection of a gigantic despotism 
to which they had for so many years been compelled 
to Low, but also to suppress all concessions whatever 
to popular wishes, within their respective states. 
Such, in the opinion of these short-sighted and 
narrow-minded Governments, was the best means of 
preserving their territories free from revolution and 
change. In the arrangements made at the treaty of 
Vienna in 1815, the greater part of northern Italy 
became either directly subject to the Austrian empire, or 
to her satellites, the Grand Dukea of Tuscany, Modena, 
and Parma, excepting the small portion comprising tha 
newly-constituted kingdom of Sardinia, which, however, 
at first, also remained under her influence, and devoted 
to her interests, Austria, bigoted and tyrannical, treat- 
ing her Italian dominions as a conquered country, and 
unable to appreciate the wide differences of national 
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character between the slow imd phlegmatic German, and 
the sprightly and mercurial Italian, continually incieased 
the oppressiveness of its rule, making many maitjis, 
and vainly endeavouring to stamp out every vestige of 
freedom, by cmelty and wrong. The natural and 
inevitable consequence of this state of things, was 
the formation, as well as revival of secret societies, 
among the suffering patriots of this most unhappy land. 
The most celebrated of these revivals, was the Car- 
bonari, of which, in early life, the present Emperor of 
the French was an active member. The accession to the 
throne, of Charles Albert, father of Victor Emmanuel 
(King of Italy, as, thanks to Garibaldi, we may now call 
him), in 1831, a prince possessing an Italian heart, gave i 
hopes to the Repubhcan party. But even Cliaries 
Albert, who had been a patriot as Prince of Carignan, 
underwent a decided change of sentiments on his firat 
ascending the throne of Sardinia, and threw himself 
into the arms of the Jesuits, the ready ministers of 
Austrian despotism. The patriots were in despair, and 
Mazzini, the staunch leader of Carbonarism, on whom, 
at this period, were fixed the hopes of the Republican 
party throughout Italy, laid down hia principles in 
a long letter addressed to Charles Albert The 
-court of Turin ridiculed his pretensions, and so " Young 
Italy" declared wai against the King. Mazzini col- 
lected hia followers in the Canton Vaud, and Geneva, 
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id Switzerland, and made a descent on Savoy in 
February, 1834. 

As might te supposed from his daring character, his 
ardent enthusiasm for the regeneration of his beloved 
Italy, his deep conviction of the right and justice of 
any attempt to free bis native land from the iron heel 
of the foreigner. Garibaldi had his appointed share 
in this movement. But tho expedition failed, many 
were taken prisoners and put to death, and the rest, 
including himself, fled. Disguised aa a peasant, 
and proceeding along the most inaccessible mountain 
paths, he succeeded in reaching Nice, ■whence he 
proceeded to Marseilles. Here, after a time, he 
obtained employment as captain of a French vessel 
trading to the Levant After maidiig two or three 
voyages to Odessa, Garibaldi, who never seems to have 
lost sight of bis true vocation, set sail in an Egyptian 
corvette, to offer his services to the Bey of Tunis. For 
a short time he became an officer in the Barbary fleet; 
but instead of the daring adventures he expected, he 
became disgusted with the sloth, supineness, and pe- 
culations he found in the Tunisean navy, so threw up 
his commission and returned once more to Marseilles, 
The cholera was just breaking out; everybody had 
deserted the city, except the physicians and sisters 
of charity. The physicians required b^n^voles, and 
Garibaldi immediately offered himself, taking his turn 
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as one of these kind volunteer assistants in the hospital. 
After a fortnight in this service, the intensity of the 
cholera began to diminish, and Garibaldi then became 
chief mate on board the brig JfaiUonnier, just setting 
sail for Rio Janeiro. 

We must follow the fortunes of our hero to 
South America, where the next twelve or thirteen 
years of his life were passed in the midst of most 
exciting adventures. On arriving at Eio, in the 
spring of 1836, he foimd several of his countrymen, 
exiles like himself ; amongst others, Zambecarri, the 
secretary of Bento Gonzales, President of the Republic 
of Rio Grande, then at war mth Brazil. After some 
time the President gave him ietters-of-marque, to cruise 
against Brazil. With the aid of his friends Garibaldi 
purchased a small vessel of thirty tons, which he called 
the Mazsini, and "armed for war," aa he says, "against 
an empire, with a crew of sixteen men." Tliis episode 
of his life continues for some time ; and we could have 
wished, from our admiration of him, that he had never 
engaged in it at all ; for however much privateering 
has been justified by the custom of international war, 
this execrable trade is at length discountenanced and 
repudiated, aa a rehc of barbarism, by those countries 
which are at the head of enlightenment and civiliza- 
tion. Yet even this business of a corsair was carried 
on by Garibaldi with his usual chivalry. Once he took 
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possession of a ship belonging to a rich Auatrian, of the 
island Grande, and sailing under Brazilian colours, 
" This ship," he says, " was a doubly good prize for me, 
since it belonged to an Austrian, i^inst whom I had 
made war in Europe, and to a merchant domiciled in 
Brazil, against whom I was making war in America," 
A Portuguese passenger who was on hoard came crouch- 
ing towards him with a casket in his hand. He opened 
it ; it was full of diamonds, and he offered it as a ran- 
som for his Me. Garibaldi closed the box and returned 
it to him, assuring him his life was in no danger, and 
therefore he might keep his diamonds for a more urgent 
occasion. "I may add, "^ he continues, "that during all 
the time I followed the trade of a corsair, my men had 
orders, under pain of death, to respect the life, honour, 
and fortune of passengers." Still this employment did 
not suit him. It was impossible it could do so. Writing 
to an intimate friend at this time, he says, " What prin- 
cipally grieves me, however, is the consciousness that 
I am doing nothing for the future progress of our cause. 
I am wearied, by Heaven, of dragging on an exLitence 
so useless to our country, so long as I am compelled to 
devote my energies to this wretched trade. Be assured 
that we are here out of our element ; we are destined 
for better thinga" 

His nest adventure nearly coat him his life. Be- 
lieving Monte Video to be favourable to the new 
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Republic, he cast anchor before its walk A gun- 
boat, Bent to dmodge him, caused this illusion to be 
terribly dissipated. When arrived within a short 
distance, the commander summoned him to surrender, 
and, without giving him time to reply, commenced 
firing. Garibaldi cried out, " To arms," and sprang to- 
wards his gun. His gallant companions nobJy seconded 
him. The encounter was short and desperate. Fatigued 
by their resistance, the gunboat at last sheered aS, 
having a dozen men killed and wounded. A shot, 
however, piercing Garibaldi's neck, lodged just under 
his ear, and stretched him senseless on the deck. His 
alarmed followers, taking advantage of a favom^ble 
wind, set all sail and sought refuge in the harbour 
of Gualeguay ; but tlie Repubhcan flag was not re- 
cognised here, any more than at Monte Video. The- 
vessel was seized, and the crew thrown into prison. 
Garibaldi appeared to be dying; hut such kindly- 
care was shown him, that he at length slowly recovered. 
He was a prisoner, it is true ; hut the people of the 
province of Gualeguay took an interest in him and paid 
him every attention. At last, after about six months^ 
he made an ineffectual attempt to escape, which brought 
down upon him the wrath of the authorities, and h& 
was brought back to prison. The most cruel tortures 
were inflicted on him, such as, among others, tying hia 
hands behind hia back, and then passing a fresh cord 
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round his wrists, turning the other end of it round a 
joist, and suspending him four or five feet from the 
ground. He remained for two hours in this manner, 
all the weight of his hody hanging by his bleeding 
wrists and dislocated shoulders. He bears the marks 
of this barbarous treatment to this day. At last he 
was set free, at Rio Grande was most warmly received, 
the command of the two or three small coasters con- 
stituting the paltry naval force of the Republic, was at 
once given him, and, notwithstanding the Lilliputian 
character of hia fleet, his daring deeds read quite like a 



It was about this time that he first began to medi- 
tate that most important step in hfe, marri^;e. "I 
had never thought of marriage," he says, "and 
considered myself perfectly incapable of becoming a 
husband, from my great independence of character, 
and my irresistible vocation for a life of adventure. 
To have a wife and children, appeared to mo a 
sovereign impossibihty, for a man who had consecrated 
his life to a principle, the success of which, however 
complete it might be, could never leave him the 
quietude necessary for the father of a family. Destiny 
had decided otherwise. After the death of Luigi 
Edouard and my other companions," — these had all 
been killed in some of hia desperate encounters — "I 
found myself in a Btate of complete isolati<ai. It 
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appeared to me that I wag alone in tie world." How 
exquisitely touching and beautiful is the tribute he 
then pays to the blessed influence of woman over 
the heart of man, when felt in its holiest way, "It 
was, then, a wife I wanted, A wife alone could cure 
me. A wife; that is to say, the only refuge, the only 
consoling angel, the star of the tempest. A wife; 
that is, the divinity who is never implored in. vain 
when implored by the heart, and above all when 
implored in misfortune," His mode of wooing was 
eminently characteristic, "It was in this mood of 
thought, that from my cabin in the Itoparika" — the 
name of the vessel he commanded — "I turned my 
eyes towards the land. The manse of La Bana 
was not far distant, and from my ship I could 
discover pretty young girls occupied in various domestic 
employments. One of them attracted my particular 
attention, I was ordered on shore, and immediately 
directed ray steps towards the house, upon which my 
looks had so long been fixed. My heart heat, bat 
it contained one of those resolutions which never know 
diminution. I saw the young girl, and said to tier, 
'Maiden, thou shalt be mine.' I had by these words 
created a tie which death alone could break " I This 
was Garibaldi's mode of winning his wife; his beloved 
Anita ; that bright Brazilian flower, the sweet mother of 
his children, whom be etdl weeps for, and will do so 
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whilst he lives I Of a dark olive complexion, like the 
tropical creolea, graceful, aative, and with eyes of such 
brilliancy as gave unusual animation to her coun- 
tenance; of dauntless spirit; she was indeed a wife 
worthy of Garibaldi. It is no wonder such deep 
sympathy attaches to her memory all over Italy. 
The constancy, and devotediiess of her affection, 
together with her lamentable fate, have shed around 
the name of Anita Garibaldi, the sublime interest 
attaching to a heroine. Tlie entire existence of thia 
noble woman seemed centred in her passionate love for 
her husband, from whom she could not bear to be 
separated, never leaving his side even in his dating 
exploits on the ocean, and in the dangers of the 
battle-field; but sharing his perils, braving death, and 
enduring privations without a murmur, so long as she 
could do so with bim; devoting herself with all the 
enthusiasm of her ardent nature to serve that sacred 
cause of liberty, in which, too, his whole soul iva9 
ivi-apped and bound. 

No joyous sound of merry pealing church-bells 
celebrated their marriage, but the din of battle, and 
the noise of cannon, were heard almost as soon as his 
nuptials were completed. The genera! had ordered him 
to go out of the port of Laguna to attack the Imperial 
vessels cruising on the coast of Brazil. The mouth of 
the Laguna was blockaded by the Imperialists, but 
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Garibaldi, with his three ships, stole out at night 
withoat being observed. Anita, henceforward Ha 
constant companion, insisted on embarking with him. 
Day had ecarcely dawned when they perceived three 
large vessels bearing down upon them. He then 
earnestly entreated Anita to land, hut she refused, 
and, proud of her courage, ho did not attempt to 
force her will. The enemy soon began to cannonade 
fiirioudy, whilst on Garibaldi's part, although immensely 
inferior in numerical strength, the contest proceeded 
with the most obstinate resolution. The side of his 
own vessel, especially, was riddled with bullets ; but he 
resolved not to yield, and to sink rather than surrender. 
He was animated to persevere in this gallant resolution 
by the sight of his heroic hride, the Brazilian Amazon, 
who, carbine in hand, insisted on taking part in the 
fight. In the midst of the fray a cannon-baJl, 
passing close to her, knocked her down, and two 
men by her side. Garibaldi, frantic, sprang towards 
her, expecting only to see her dead body, but she 
arose quite safe, although both the men were kiSod. 
He implored her to go below. "Yes," she replied, 
"I will, but only to turn out the cowards, who have 
concealed themselves there ; " accordingly, she soon re- 
turned, driving before her three sailors, heartily ashamed 
of being less brave than a woman. At length, after a 
furious contest of five hours, the commander of the 
enemy was killed, which put an end to the battle. 
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Not long after, when lying at anchor in the Laguna, 
he was attacked by a flotilla, comprising twenty-two 
saii, which came down upon his three little ve^ela, 
while he himself was on shore. He hastened on board 
his own vessel, where, already, his courageous wife had 
commenced the cannonade herself, pointing and firing 
the piece she had undertaken to direct, and animating 
her somewhat intimidated comrades, with her voice. 
The fight was terrible and sanguinary. Of the six 
officers in the three vessels, Garibaldi alone survived. 
" I asked myself," he says, " at the aght of such a 
spectacle, how it was, that, having taken no more care 
gf myself than others had done, I had remained 
unhurt." Finding victory impossible in the face of 
such odds, he at length, having firet provided for the 
safety of the rest of his followers, who still survived, 
jumped into a boat with Anita, and gained the shore 
untouched, firing his ship before he left, which blew 
up and severely damaged the Brazilian fleet. "In 
an instant a cloud of smoke enveloped our vessels, 
and our brave dead liad at least, on' the deck of their 
own barks, a funeral pile that was worthy of them,"- 
Such are a few examples, of the desperate warfare 
in which Garibaldi was constantly engaged, in the 
service of the Kepubhc of Rio Grande. 

During his temporary sojourn on shore, at a place 
called St. Simon, where he proceeded to superintend the 
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building of some small craft, he required, his elai 
son Menotti waa born, on the 16tb of September, 1840; I 
a short time after which event, GarihaJdi resolv^ 
quitting Eio Grande. "Six years of this ' 
adventures and dangers," he writes, " had not 1 
me, whilst I was alone ; hut now that I had i 
family, the separation from all my old acqui 
the ignorance of what, in so many years, migtij 
become of my parents, gave birth to a desire i 
nearer to a point, where news of my father and i 
could reach me. I had been able for a time to keep 1 
down in my heart, all these tender afiections, but th(^ ' 
had revived, and insisted on resuming their 
Added to this, I knew nothing of that other mother 
called Italy. Family ia powerful, but country ia ine- 
' siatible"! Truly a deep and touching expression of 
earnest yearning, for the sweet simplicity, the attractive ■ 
calm, the tender joys of home, with all its early ties and 
late affections, have we in these few simple words of 
tliis man of many battles. The great soldier, who had 
so long been occupied in the sternest pursuit that can 
engage mankind, could yet experience, in the depths (rf 
his unsophisticated mind, the tender recollections of his 
youth's companions ; and the imaged friends of his early 
days still remained as fresh as ever. He embarked Ear 
Monte Video, but to such a state of poverty had his 
disinterestedness reduced him, that, on his arrival, he 
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ivas at first obliged to support his family by giving 
lessons in geometry and algebra, in one of ibe principal 
schools of the town. 

It was at this time that Rosas, of infamous memory, 
the Dictator of Buenos Ayres, determined on bringing 
the Oriental Republic, at the head of which waa 
the city of Monte Video, within what is called the 
Argentine Confederation. He intrusted the cruel 
Orribe with the task, only to be effected, according 
to the idea of this ferocious monster, by his barbarous 
bands desolating the country, destroying the crops, 
firing the houses, and murdering the inhabitants. 
These brigands approached Monte Video, threatening 
a,t times to plunder the town. Garibaldi, giving up 
his lessons and teaching, undertook to defend it 
from the sea, it being already protected on the land 
side. Trusted with the command of a corvette, a brig, 
and a cutter, he succeeded in forcing the entrance of the 
river Parana, altiiough it was defended by strong 
batteries. He tried to ascend the stream, but unfortu- 
nately, one of his little vessels grounded on a sand-bank, 
and whilst engaged in getting her afioat again, be 
perceived the enemy's fleet of seven vessels rapidly 
approaching. To avoid a combat waa now imposaibla 
The squadron about to attack him was commanded by 
an Englishman, Admiral Brown, a brave and gallant sea- 
man, then in the service of Rosas. The fight lasted three 
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days, duriug which he managed to keep the enemy 
at bay. At length, at the end of the third day, having 
expended both ammunition and projectiles, and after 
losing more than half his men, he ordered the rest 
to take to die boats, and remaining himself the last on 
board, had recourse to his fevoinite system of blowing 
his vessels up. He gained the shore in safety, and 
then, drawing hia men up in line, he charged the troops 
sent to cut off his retreat, and after enduring, for five or 
aix days, privations, and incessant fighting, of which no 
description can give an adequate idea, he succeeded in 
re-entering Monte Video with the remnant of his gallaat 
band. 

The Italian residents had just raised a corps 
of 800 volunteers, and they unanimously appointed 
Garibaldi to take the command of it. Justly indeed 
may they be proud of this legion, for by it, and by the 
battahon raised in the same way by the French 
residents, was the salvation of the Oriental Repnbhc 
insured. A recital of all the skirmishes, sorties, 
desperate hand-to-hand encounters, and battles, in whic^ 
it was incessantly involved, would occupy a lai^ 
volume. One brilliant exploit atone, we have selected. 
Sent off a distance of 300 mdes, to dislodge the enemy 
from a province they were ravaging. Garibaldi, with 190 
legionaries and a few horsemen, fought for eight hours 
l^fainst 1,500 men without yielding an inch of ground. 
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Night came on, and he found he had lost almost half 
his number : thirty-five were killed, and more than 
fifty seriously wounded. The survivors were of course 
exhausted,' and in want of food, but to leave the 
Tvounded at the mercy of the Buenos Ayreans, already 
maddened by the fight, could never enter the mind of 
such a commander ! " In reti"eating, I hope," he 
exclaimed, "we shall not leave a single wounded 
comrade on the field of battle." "No, no !" cried every 
voice. The wounded were placed by twos and threes 
on all the horses which could he cullected, and their 
comrades supported them on either side, as well as their 
own fatigues would allow. After a wearisome march of 
three hours. Garibaldi, alternately encouraging, blaming, 
and praising his brave companions, had the happiness 
of seeing them all sheltered bebind the walls of Salto, 
where he had established his head-quarters. The news 
of this brdliant action, in which the loss of the enemy 
was upwards of 500, and of the remarkable retreat 
which followed it, excited the utmost enthusiasm at 
Monte Video. The Government onlered, that the date 
of the battle, the 8th of February, 1846, should be 
inscribed in letters of gold on the flag of the legion ; 
whde the French admind, Lain^, commanding at Rio, 
scot a letter to Garibaldi, declaring, that " The soldiers 
of Napoleon's grand army might have been proud at the 
accomplishment of such a feat of arms." 
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But the tcrmmation of the adventurous career of 
this illustrious sailor and soldier in America, "was at 
length at hand. Garibaldi heard at Monte Video of the 
exaltation of Pio Nono to the pontificate, and believed, 
like many others, that this event was the dawning 
of an era of liberty for Italy, as the Pope had the 
reputation of being liberal. He appeared destined 
to become the regenerator of Italy, and Garibaldi 
hastened therefore to offer him his sword, and those 
of his companions in arms, in a letter, which he imme- 
diately wrote to the Pope's nuncio at Kio Janeiro. 
He received an evasive reply, stating that he had 
forwarded the letter to Borne. Garibaldi grew impa- 
tient to embark in this new crusade, to which he 
supposed the Pope himself would be favourable. . In 
spite of the opposition of the Monte Videans^ to the 
departure of the man who, for so many long years, had 
done them such signal services, he at length managed, 
through the kindness of personal friends, to raise funds 
suflficient to equip 100 chosen men, from among the 
bravest of his legion, and to provide for their passage to 
Italy. With these he embarked in April, 1848, on 
board L'Esperanza, and in the following June the 
little band and their gallant chief landed at Nice. 

The news which reached Garibaldi on his arrival in 
his native land, after an absence of nearly fourteen 
years, relative to the transactions in Europe, during the 



last three months, was, indeed, enough to astonish him. 
The establishment of the French Republic ; insurrec- 
tionary movements at Berlin ; Vienna in revolt ; the 
Auatriana expelled from MHan ; Charles Albert crossing 
the Ticino to respond to the appeal of Lombardy, 
Tuscany, and Rome, sending thousands of volunteers 
to join the Sardinians : never had he ventured to con- 
ceive such prospects of realizing his fondest aspirations 
for liberty to his beloved couutTy, One thing alone 
filled him -with the deepest pain, whilst it spread 
consternation throughout Italy, The man whom he 
had confidently and generously trusted would favour 
this attempt at Italian freedom, the Pope, who had 
blessed these warriors as they defiled before the Quirinal, 
dashed all their hopes to the ground, by his encyclical 
letter of the 29th of April, in which he utterly aban- 
doned the cause he had previously pretended to es- 
pouse, and threw himself into the hands of its enemies. 
Garibaldi had no sooner acquired a general idea of the 
position of affairs in Italy, than, with his usual prompti- 
tude, he hastened to Turin, leaving his wife and children 
(he now had two sons and a daughter) with his mother 
at Nice. On presenting himself to the King, Charles 
Albert, at his head-quarters, and offering to place him- 
self and his companions at the disposal of the Govern- 
ment, a new disappointment awaited him. He had 
faith in the King, even as he had boheved in Pio Nono. 
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He was received courteously enough, and highly compli- 
mented on his gallant achievements in South America ; 
but his proposals were coldly entertained, and eventually 
he was referred back to the Minister at Turin. " I 
strongly recommend you to go at once to Venice/' said 
Charles Albert, during his interview : " there you will 
get the command of a few small vessels, and in the cha- 
racter of a corsair may be very useful to the Venetians i 
that I believe to be your place, and nowhere else." 
Charles Albert, eventually, bitterly repented of his 
insulting conduct on this occasion, for it was, indeed, a 
grave fault against poUcy, as well as feeling, to refuse 
Garibaldi's aid. How cutting was the sarcastic reproach 
of the Austrian general to Piedmont, after the feital 
battle of Novara, "The man of all others, who would 
best have served your cause, you were not clever 
enough to enlist!" Fortunately for Italy, Victor 
Emmanuel was wiser than his father. 

Garibaldi's spirit, though of course deeply mortified at 
receiving such treatment from the King he so desired 
to serve, was far too noble to despair. He resolved to- 
oflfer his sword to the Milanese, and the enthusiasm with 
which they received him became indeed a recompense. 
The Committee of Public Defence at Milan gave him 
authority to levy volunteers; and the influence of his. 
name speedily attracted 3,000, who enrolled themselves 
under his banner. With these troops he at once took 
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the field against the Austrians, and attacked them on 
the shores of the Lago Maggiore, wliere, on several 
occasions, he showed his usual Lravery, and strategic 
genius. An armistice being at length concludeil 
between Charles Albert and the Austrians, he was 
convinced, that any further resistance to the latter on 
the part of Milan was impracticable, and therefore 
dismissed his legion, and proceeded to Switzerland. 
Meanwhile, things had been going on very badly at 
Rome. The Pope had fled to Gaeta, and the French, 
fearing the Austrians would be before them, offered 
their intervention, ostensibly for a. settlement of 
affairs. The astounding scandal was about to be 
ena<:ted of one Kcpubhc, that of France, because it 
was powerful, compelling another sister Republic, 
that of Rome, becaiise it was weak, by force of arms, 
to abandon its functions, in favour of a form of 
government. Popedom, which it had just repudiated. 

Garibaldi had at this ci'isis, once more turned 
his steps towards that city, which was the source 
of all his patriotic aspu-ations. He was chosen 
a member of the Constituent Assembly, and the 
cry he raised, of " Long Uve the Republic ! " was 
enthusiastically received. But his desire was to serve 
Italy in the battle-field rather than in the coimcil- 
chamber, and he therefore busied himself with 
drilling the volunteers, who again flocked to his 
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standard. At first he held only the rank of ColoneL 
His refusal to conform to the regulations to which 
the whole regular army was subjected, rendered him an 
embarrassment to the partisans of the old system. 
But the War Committee, aware of the inestimable 
value of his services, at first permitted his corps 
to act as a partisan band, independent of the army. 
Beloved by his soldiers, his handsome person, the 
peculiarity of his costume, his incomparable bravery, 
and agreeable character, constituted extraordinary 
attractions to those who watched the progress of his 
influential career. 

During the first few months of 1849, the condition 
of Italy became daily worse; and at length, at the end of 
April, the news was received at B^me of the landmg 
of the French expedition, imder General Oudinot, at 
Civita Vecchia. Upon this, means of defence were 
hastily arranged, although it was the general im- 
pression, that Oudinot would not proceed to hostilities. 
The Ministry of War immediately conferred on 
Garibaldi the title of General, as he with his legion 
would have to endure the chief weight of any struggle. 
The French continued to advance, and on the 29th 
of April were close to the walls of Rome. The French 
Government, as well as General Oudinot, had by no 
means foreseen the vigorous resistance which was about 
to be offered by the Romans. They expected to march 
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into the city without striking a blow. On the 3Uth 
the French armVj in two columns, advanced to the 
Cavallegieri and Angelica gates, and commenced a 
sharp fire of musketty and artillery. Garibaldi, by a 
skilful manoeuvre, attacked, their flank with great 
impetuosity, broke them, and made 300 prisoners. 
The action began at six in the morning and continued 
for seven hours before the French were compcDcd to 
retreat on Paolo by the roatl to Civita Veechia; and 
Kome celebrated this victory with the utmost demon- 
strations of joy. When the news of these events 
arrived in Paris, a very stormy discussion took place 
in the National Assembly, and a vote was passed 
imposing on the Ministry the obligation not to destroy 
the Roman Repuhhc by French arms. Tlie result was 
an armistice, used ostensibly by Oudinot for the 
purpose of a reference to his Government for fresh 
orders, but really employed by the French Ministry 
to pour in reinforcements, which rendered resistance by 
the patriots impossible. Garibaldi nevertheless em- 
ployed the interval in demanding permission to make 
war on the King of Naples, who, with 20,000 men, and 
thirty-six pieces of cannon, was advancing, on tha left 
bank of the Tiber, to invest Rome. 

On the 4th of May he left the city, about eight o'clock 
in the evening, witli his legion, now 2,500 strong. They 
marched with great rapidity, dtjceiving the spie^ who 
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believed the expedition directed against the Frendi. 
On the 9th he came up with a division of the Neapolitans 
of 7,000 men, encamped at Palestrina, which imme- 
diately attacked liim ; but, in spite of their great supe- 
liority in nnmbers, in three hours he entirely defeated 
liem. The name of Garibaldi had long since become a 
terror to tyrants and their sycophants. The following 
is a description of Iiis appearance at this time. " Of 
middle height, with deep cheat, and large shotilders, 
Garibaldi is cast in a mould of iron, combining activity 
with strength. There is something statuesque in the 
appearance of his head, with its broad forehead, its 
regular features, and the long floating locks, mingling 
with the beard, which is golden-hued like them. The 
profound expression of the eyes, pensive, and yet piero- 
ing, completes the character of a person who at onca 
inspires a feeling of respect and confidence." After his 
victory of Palestrina, Garibaldi immediately retimied to 
Rome, as the movements of the French army were so 
uncertain ; but the armistice still continuing, he again 
left on the 16th of May, accompanied this time by the 
whole army of the Bepublic, which consisted of about 
10,000 men, and twelve pieces of cannon. On this occa- 
HOn the Government thought proper to nominate 
Koselli, who had been his inferior in rank, General-in- 
Chief ; but Garibaldi was far too noble to be affected by- 
questions of self-love. As a simple soldier he was always 
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ready to draw liis sword against the enemy. On the 
19th Garihaldi's division of about 1,900 men, came up 
with the Neapolitans at Vetletri, who, perceiving the 
sraallnesa of their nnmhers, immediately attacked them, 
and a desperate battle ensued. In vain Garibaldi sent 
messages to head-quarteni for reinforcements ; none 
came to his assistance, and he was obliged, with his 
handful of men, to sustain the whole brunt of the 
attack, during almost the entire day. Such, however, 
was the valour of hia troops, and their enthusiastic 
ardour, as well as his own skilful dispositions, that the 
Neapolitans were beaten on every point, and evacuated 
Velletri during the night. When he entered the town 
he found it entirely deserted. 

He now received orders to return to Rome, which he 
re-entered on the 24th of May, in tjie presence of an 
immense crowd, who hailed him with cries of wild joy. 
The truce with the French was about to expire, their 
General declaring the orders of his Government to be 
positive, that he should enter the city as soon as poa- 
eible. Accordingly, on the 3rd of June, at three in the 
morning, the inhabitants were awakened by the sound 
of cannon. Garibaldi instantly mounted bis horse, and 
gallopped off to the St. Pancrazio gate. On his arrival 
there, he foimd the Villa Corsini already taken by the 
French. It was absolutely necessary to regain it. He 
sprang into the middle of the load, heedless whether hia 
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white puncho and plumed hat, might make liim a target 
for the enemy's tirailleurs, and with voice and geatim 
rallied the dispersed fugitives. Officers and soldien 
seemed to rise out of the earth ; nothing could check 
their impetuositj'. The Villa Corsini was retaken ; but 
it was impossible to hold it. The French General, seeing 
the importance of the position, brought up his reserves. 
He had 20,000, Garibaldi 2,000, engaged ! On this 
memorable day, the moat wonderful acta of courage and 
devotion were exhibited. The intrepid Captain Marina, 
clearing the garden-terraco on horseback, arrived at 
the foot of the'' staircase ; then, clapping spur's to his 
horse, he forced him up the stiiirs at a gallop, bo that 
for an instant he appeared upon the landing-place, 
which led to the grand saloon, like a fine equestrian 
statue. But, alas I the triumph was but for an instant : 
a fusillade from the guna close upon him, brought down 
the brave rider, and his horse fell upon him, pierced by 
nine balls. The fight continued more desperately than 
ever. Garibaldi came out the last from the villa, his 
puncho absolutely drilled with shot holes, but without a 
single wound himself, and, seeing no chance of re- 
taining the position against such odds, he at last 
sounded a retreat. " I have seen," lie says, " very 
terrible fights. I saw the fight of Rio Grande ; I saw 
the Bayada ; I saw the Salto San Antonio ; but I never 
saw anything comparable to the butchery at the Villa 



Corsini," There was now no hope of being able to save 
Rome. He knew well, that as soon as the invaders' 
force of 40,000 could perform ita works of approach, 
■which the newly-acquired position enabled it to do, 
the question of the fall of the city *as merely one of 
time. His only wish, therefore, was, that it should fall 
gloriously. He had established his hcad-quarters at the 
Villa Savarelli, OTerlooking the San Pancrazio gate, 
whence there was a full sight of the open country. " It 
being known," he tells us, "that this was my head- 
quarters, bullets and cannon-bails were all meant for 
me. This was particularly the case, when, in order to 
have a better view, I ascended a httle balvidore which 
sunnounted iny house. It really became curious to see 
the tempest of balls ; and I can safely say I never 
heard a tempest make such a hissing noise in my life. 
The balls made the house shake as if in an earthquake ; 
and, frequently, to afford this amusement to the French 
artillerymen and tirailleurs, I had my breakfast served 
in the belvidere, which had no other protection than a 
little wooden parapet ; and then I had music to my 
meal, which dispensed with the services of my regi- 
mental band." 

From the Srd of June to the 29th, did this terrible 
siege continue. On the 14th he was joined by his 
beloved Anita, who, no longer able to endure separation 
from him, and leaving her children at Nice, had 
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managed to reach Rome in apitc of every diflSculty and 
danger. His good angel was now onee more by his 
aide, but, alas ! verj' soon to be parted from him for 
ever. Each day the strugglo grew more fierce. The 
fire of the Roman artillery, admirably served, did fear^ 
execution, as long as a single gun remained on its car- 
riage, but on the evening of the 29th the last piece 
was dismounted, a practicable brcaeh was made by the 
French in one of the bastions, and the wall of the San 
Pancrazio gate was crumbling away. The French guiK 
thundered all that night, whilst, as if to increase the 
horrors of those terrible hours of darkness, a storm in 
the heavens mingled with that of earth. Lightning 
crossed the fire of the bombs, and the sky was illumined 
by their awful flashing. Garibaldi was greater that 
night than he had ever been before. His sword was 
like that of an avenging angel, and every man he 
struck, fell dead. When daylight came, he was covered 
with blood, yet without a single wound, but this was 
his last effort in the defence of Rome, All was now 
lost, and he prepared to qmt it. On the 2nd of July ho 
assembled the troops in the Plaza of the Vatican, and 
proposed to them to abandon the city, .sooner than 
endure the presence of the victorious foreigner. " Sol- 
diers," he said, " all 1 have to offer you is, hunger, 
thirst, the ground for a bed, the burning sun as the sole 
solace for your fatigues, no pay, no barracks, no rations. 
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bread aaid water, when by chance they can be found, 
continual alarms, forced marching, and charges with the 
bayonet. Let those who love glory, and do not despair 
of Italy, follow me." This stirring appeal to their 
chivalrous feelings produced ita natural effect on the 
hearts of brave men. So great was their affection for 
their chief, that 4,000 foot, and 900 horse, ranged them- 
selves around him, and towards evening, accompanied 
by his beloved and noble Anita, dressed in male attire, 
ho marched out, with a heart sad as death, by the Tivoli 
gate. 

He had hoped to be able to carry into the pro- 
vinces, revolt against the Austrians, the King of Naples, 
and the Pope, but it was the last stake of a desperate 
party. The provinces feared to rise ; the French pur- 
sued him ; while the Austrian.s prepared to take the 
field against him with a numerous force. The moum- 
fni episodes of this disastrous retreat soon commenced. 
Exhausted by fatigue and hunger, and uncertain of 
their object, many of the troops, who, in a moment of 
enthusiasm, resolved to follow their General, now de- 
scited from the ranks, and fled to their home villages. 
Garibaldi's small band appeared enclosed by an immense 
circle of enemies, which must eventually crush him; 
but Ills rare experience as a leader, and his skilful evo- 
lutions, saved hiin from many a danger which seemed 
inevitable. In this way, during the month of July, he 
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succesaively marched to Terai, Todi, Orvieto, aad San 
Marino, still pressing onwards towards Venice, which he 
waa anxiona to reach, but, unfort\raately, with a force 
which was daily and fearfully reduced. At last, after 
incredible hardships, he determined to dismiss the bulk 
of his force, and, breaking through the meshes ia which 
he waa entangled, to gain a port on the Adriatic with a 
few chosen men, whence he might start for "Venice, 
Accordingly, with 200 followers, he embarked at Ceee- 
natico, on the morning of the 2nd of August, in thirteen 
fishing-boats. The bold navigators were full of hope, 
for they believed the object of all their perils and 
privations to be now within their grasp. Towards 
evening the weather proved rather boisterous, but 
Venice, "the Queen of the Adriatic," could be dis- 
tinctly seen. At this moment those in the General's 
boat perceived seven war-vessels approaching, which 
they recognised as Austrian, and which opened a 
fiiriouB cannonade on the boats. All was forthwith 
dismay among the cowardly fisherraeQ. Garibaldi, 
careless of danger himself, had no other thought than 
how to save his brave companions, but nothing could 
induce the fishermen to display the least courage. 
Separated and dispersed, most of the boats were soon 
compelled to surrender. The Braganza, on board 
which Garibaldi was, succeeded by skilfid, manceuvres ia 
running on shore, where the General, hia wife, and an 
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oEBcer, sincerely attached to hiin, gained, unperceived, a 
peasant's cottage. After a short rest, they entered a 
wood, and proceeded in the direction of Ravenna. 

And now the moment of the bitterest trial, the 
deepest sorrow. Garibaldi ever felt, was come ! The 
unhappy Anita had suffered too greatly from her 
rude trials, her frequent want of food and sleep, and 
her powers of endurance were utterly exhausted. Her 
love for her husband, and devotion to the cause, in 
which he was so deeply involved, had hitherto rendered 
her insensible to the suffering inherent to her condition ; 
but the estremity, to which they were reduced, and the 
thought of the wretched future for her husband, over- 
whelmed her. The three fugitives wandered for two 
days from forest to forest, with the intention of finding 
a refuge at Ravenna, the peasants, at times, generously 
assisting their concealment, for the Austrians were 
chasing them, as if they had been wild beasts. On the 
third day, in the midst of their rapid flight, the 
wretched Anita made a sign to stop. Garibaldi and 
his comrade hastened to bear her to a neighbouring 
cheese-farm, where she fainted. The distracted hus- 
band, taking his precious burden in his arms, bore 
her to a small bed, which was charitably offered by 
the rustics, whose noble sentiments of humanity, 
caused them to forget the ferocious menaces of the 
Austrian Viceroy, towards any one who dared to 
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shelter rebels. Here she prepared to take her last 
rest oa earth. After asking for a draught of water, 
with which the agonized Garibaldi tried to refresh 
her parched lips, she expired, a victim to conjugal 
affection of which the world has not seen a more 
feithful or marvellous example ! For a time her 
husband seemed stupified by grief; but he had small 
indulgence allowed him to contemplate his irreparable 
loss. The fear of compromising their kind entertainers, 
compelled him to depart, as soon as they had hastily 
performed the melancholy duty of preparing a grave 
in an adjouitng field, for his heroic wife. In this lowly 
tomb, the beautiful, the noble Anita, whom Garibaldi 
loved so fondly, and so well, found her last earthly 
home. Her unhappy husband was too much stunned 
by the greatness of his loss, to weep; but many a tear 
has doubtless fallen from those who have marked 
the spot where she reposes, or who have listened 
with pity, to the moumfiol fete of poor Anita. As 
Lamartine well observes, " The death of such a wife 
to a man, is like cutting down an ancient oak, that 
has long shaded the family mansion. Henceforth 
the glare of the world, with its cares and vicissitudes, 
falls upon the widower's heart, and there is nothing 
to break their force, or shield hun from the full 
weight of misfortune. It is as if bis right hand were 
withered; as if one wing of his angel was broken, and 
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every movement that he made, brought him to the 
ground. His eyes are dimmed and glassy, and when 
the film of death falls over him, he misses those 
accustomed tones which have smoothed his passage to 
the grave." 

After this sad episode iu his fatej the death of 
hia beloved Anita, Gaiibaldi separated himself from 
his companion, for their mutual safety. He had 
frequently nothing to eat biit the vrild fruit of 
the forest, wherein he wandered for more than a 
month, concealed in caves by day, and only continuing 
his journey by night. He succeeded at length in 
eluding the vigilance of the Austrians, through the 
devotion of the true Italian hearts of the peasantry, 
and escaped to Porto Venere, in the Gulf of Genoa, 
on the fifth of September. Thence he proceeded to 
Nice, where he visited his mother and children, but 
the popular excitement caused by his arrival was so 
great, as to occasion great uneasiness to the Sardinian 
Government, and he was recommended to depart. 
Garibaldi obeyed without a murmiur, and refusing all 
offers of pecuniary assistance, once more determined 
to maintain himself on his own resources. We soon 
Lear of this wonderful 'man actively engaged in 
mercantile pursuits, as if his name had never been 
heard of, as the heroic leader of the Monte Videans, or 
the glorious defender of Borne. With the courageouH 
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reaolutiou of being independent, we find him at 
one time trading to Tangiers, at another visiting 
England in his vessel laden with com; again, in 
1850, in the city of New York. At this period, one of 
his friends, an officer in the Genoese navy, arrived 
there, whose first visit was to the illiistrioua captain. 
He found him, he says, with his shirt-sleeves ttimed 
np, engaged in the comer of a candle factory, dipping 
wicks attached to short eanea into a pan of boihng 
tallow. " I am happy to see you," he said, " and I 
should like to shake your hand, but mind the tallow. 
You have arrived at a capital moment, I have just 
solved a nautical problem, that has bothered me for 
a long time. How droll it is, that I found it at the 
bottom of this well of tallow." From New York, 
after a time. Garibaldi proceeded to Peru, where he 
accepted the command of a vessel bound to China. 
In the summer of 185-i, he returned to Genoa. The 
fears with which he had formerly inspired the Sardinian 
Government had now disappeared. He accepted the 
command of a small steamer plying between Nice 
and Marseilles, and in this way he passed the n«ct 
two years almost entirely at sea. He performed the 
duties of his position with his accustomed dihgence 
and zeal, and managed to save sufficient money to 
purchase a small estate in the island of Caprera, 
near Sardinia. We will presently say something more 
about this lonely httle island, but would complete our 
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rapid eummary of the stirring incidents, wbich yet 
remain of his extraordinary career, before describing 
Garibaldi's simple home, where, like Cincinnatus, laying 
down the sword, he doea not disdain to assume the 
spade, or plough, and with his own bands to cultivate 
hid fields. 

" The best of men hare ever loved repose — 
EVn those whom Fame has lent her fairest ray ; 
The most renowned of wortliy wights of yore, 
From a base world at last have stol'n away ; 
So Seipio, to the soft Crimean shore 
Eetiring, tasted joy he never knew before." 

Thomsok, 

No sooner had the war between Austria and Sardinia 
become imminent, than the latter Government autho- 
rized the formation of a corps of volunteers, and many 
young men from the best families of Lombardy, 
Tuscany, Parma, and Modena, flocked to enrol them- 
selves. Italian volunteers could have but one com- 
mander, Garibaldi, and he was, therefore, once more 
summoned from his calm retreat, to take part in the 
hurry of preparation for battle, and the stem reaJity 
of war. The enthusiasm of the Italian youth to 
.'^hare the coming struggle ivas immense : the richest 
vied with each other in offer of service, proposing 
themselves to defray the expense of their eqidp- 
ment. Garibaldi's staff was composed of those wto 
had distinguished themselves, and whose names are 
well known to Europe. Nino Bisio, Carrano, Cenni, 
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Carii, Montanari, and Bovi, are among the host who 
have won for themselves a glorious eminence, for 
their hrave and patriotic deeds. As soon as hostilities 
commenced. Garibaldi left Turin with 3,700 men, and 
reached Castelletto and the Lago Maggiore three days 
after. Crossing the Ticino at Sesto Calende, he pro- 
ceeded rapidly to Varese, where he was attacked by the 
Austrians, who made certain, from their superior num- 
bers, of defeating him. But, as usual, his skiliiil 
mancenvrea, and the assistance he received from the 
inhabitants of the town, who threw up barricades, and 
offered most gallant resistance, enabled him to break 
and rout the enemy, who fled to Camerata in the 
greatest disorder. The very name of Garibaldi was a 
source of perpetual alarm to the Austrians. He was 
declared to be invulnerable ; and some even went bo far 
in their absurd superstition as to assert, that " bullets 
flattened on his forehead " 1 The Austrian general who 
waa at this time opposed to him, was Field-Marshal 
Urban, a person of no talent, but who combined igno- 
rance with unrelenting cruelty. Marching on the un- 
happy town of Varese, with 16,000 men, he gave it np 
to pillage for an entire nighty and when the troops at 
daybreak had finished their cruel orgies, Varese was a 
ruin. When Garibaldi afterwards beard of this bai^ 
barity, he exclaimed, " The wretched scoundrels, they 
behaved, not Uke soldiers, but real bandits. Had I had 
the officers in my power, who gave such orders, I would 
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have had them hanged ; for they do not deserve an 
honourable bullet " ! Meanwhile, he continued hia 
triumphant enterprise. The first under fire, the last to 
leave the battle-field, in every engagement, he achieved 
victory after victory with a handful of men, inspired 
throughout with the one burning thought, " The Free- 
dom of Italy " ! 

We have seen him in the varied characters, so 
rarely imited in the same individual, of sailor, Boldier, 
captain of merchaatmen, and trader, but, besides 
all these, he has high claims as a poet : witness 
the following anecdote, in his Autobiography, which 
occurred during this campaign. It is interesting as 
illustrative of his cool courage, as well as of his instant 
appreciation of whatever in nature appeals to the 
imagination. " Many of my friends have told me that 
I am more a poet than anything else. If one can 
only be a poet upon the condition of having written 
the ' Iliad,' ' La Divina Comedia,' ' The Meditations,' 
of De La Marline, or 'The Orientales,' of Victor Hugo, 
I am no poet ; hut, if it be a poet to pass hours in 
seeking in the azure depths of the waters the mysteries 
of submarine vegetations ; if it be a poet to remain in 
an ecstasy before the Bay of Eio Janeiro, of Naples, or 
of Constantinople ; if it be a poet to dream of filial 
tenderness, childish remembrances, or early love, 
amidst balls and bullets, without thinking that your 
dream may terminate by having your head broken, or 
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an ann carried away, then I am a poet. I remember 
perfectly well, that one day, in the last war, ■worn out 
with fatigue, not having slept for two nights, having 
scarcely been off my horse's back for two days, watching 
Urban and his 12,000 men, with my forty Bersagheri, 
my forty horse, and a thousand men, armed in all ways, 
following a little path on the other side of Mont Orfano, 
with Colonel Turr and five or six men, I stopped, all on 
a sudden, forgetting fear and danger, to listen to the 
song of a nightingale. It was night — moonhght — and 
splendid weather. The bird shook out upon the wind 
his chaplet of harmonious notes, and it appeared to me, 
as I listened to this htUe friend of my early days, that 
I felt a beneficent and regenerative dew shower down 
upon me. They who surrounded me beheved that I 
hesitated aa to the road we should follow, that I was 
listening if there were not the grumbUng noise of 
distant cannon, or thought I hoard the steps of horses 
resounding on the high road. No ! I was listening to 
the song of the nightingale, which I had not heard for 
perhaps ten years, and the ecstasy lasted not only till 
those who were with me had repeated, ' General ! there 
is the enemy,' hut until the enemy himself, having s^d, 
' Here am I,' by firing upon us, had put the nocturnal 
charmer to flight." But Garibaldi has given us a still 
better proof than the one we have quoted, that the 
genius of the poet dwells largely in hie soul, by the 
beautiful "National Patriotic Hymn" ho has com* 



posed, of which wo have the following spirited 
translation : — 

" Ah ! see, from the grave rise our heroes departed ; 
All Italy's martyrs, the hrave and true-hearted : 
Each hand grasps the sword ; laurel decks each pale bn)w ; 
They heekon us onward to victory now ! 
Come on then, come on ; see our brave youtha advancing. 
Onr banners wave higher than ever before ; 
Oar muHketa are ready ; our sword-blades are glancing ; 
Our hearts bum with love to our own native shore. 
Away from our country, ye foreign oppressors : 
Tour last hour is atriking ! away, then, away. 

Our voices be silent, our arms strong and ready ; 
As onward we march, be our step firm and steady. 
Let union be ours ; then no fear of the foe, 
Beyond the high Alps all intraders must go ! 
The Austrian no longer shall rule tiiese bright regions ; 
E'en Eome sees the dawuiog of Freedom's fair day. 
The stranger and tyrant have claimed onr allegiance ; 
Alas ! that so long we have bent to their sway ! 
Away from our country, ye foreign oppressors : 
Your last hour is striking ! away, then, away." 

Garibaldi had arrived at Terano, with 5,000 troops, 
at the moment when the news of the cessation of 
hostilities reached him. During the anniatice, he 
returned to his head-quarters at Como. France and 
Sardinia had beaten Austria, but thoj had not 
succeeded in driving her, as, at the commencement of 
the war. Napoleon III. proclaimed his intention to do, 
completely out of Italy. Tlie peace of Villafranca was 
the result of the sanguinary battles of Magenta and 
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Solferino. Garibaldi was deeply disappointed at the 
sudden termination of the war, when so fair a prospect 
of the realization of his fondest and earhcst visions was 
before him : he was bitterly grieved, that anything 
short of their entire fidfilment had been consented to. 
The various pohtieal tricks, the selfish intrigues, 
resulting from this treaty, could find no echo in a booI 
80 upright, and unselfish, as Garibaldi's. Hia presence 
was now, as great an embarrassment to the Sardinian 
Government as it was irksome to himself. He resolved 
to retire, and accordingly took leave of his army in the 
following general order : — 

"My Comrades m Aems, 

" I am obliged to retire at present from the 
service, aod General Poniaretti has been selected by his 
Majesty to command the brigade. I trust, wlule brave 
in action, you will be disciplined, and strive to acquire, 
under arms, the skill wliich will allow you to take your 
proper rank, when opposed to the enemies of our 
country. 

" Garibaldi. 
"Bebgamo, jImjimS 11(/i, 1859." 

Kapturoua was the reception which awaited him 
at Leghorn, Florence, and Genoa. Tlie people 
appeared in a frenzied state of joy, but the simple- 
minded chief bore these honours meekly, merely 
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remarking, when he appeared on a balcony, after 
being magnificently Kted by the population of Rimini, 
"Such demonstrations of kindness and honour, are 
extremely agreeable to me, because, being myaelf 
a principle, I accept them as a sure sign that you 
love Italy, her laws, her complete nationaUty, and 
independence." He visited in turn all the cities 
of the Eomagna, and arrived at Ravenna on the 20th 
of September. How different was his triumphant 
entry into that town, which he had stealthily 
re.ached ten years before, as a wretched fugitive, 
just after the sad death of his beloved Anita. Her 
funeral, which it was then impossible to perform, 
now took place, for the pious peasants, in whose 
humble tenement she died, had tenderly protected 
her remains. This touching scene is thus described 
in an Italian paper : " Garibaldi arrived at San 
Alberto with hia two sons. On reaching the front 
of the Church of the Mandriola, the General was 
formally received by the Cur^. Children presented 
to him, and to hia sons, crowns of flowere: they 
were nnawBro why they visited the church, when 
the CuTf? made a sign to Garibaldi to advance. 
He was then led, with his chihiren, into a room, 
adjoining the sacristy, where a black scaffolding 
was erected. All knelt, and a most affecting scene 
took place. Garibaldi, weeping hot tears, told his 



sons the cause, and tbey were equally moved. 
They remained for more than twenty minutes, left 
to their grief. During this time the priest read 
the funeral service. Thia painful ceremony ended, 
the multitude hastened up to salute Garibaldi and 
his sons, in whose facea signs of deep emotion were 
still visible. On the next day the funeral procession 
reached Eavenna, accompanied by forty young men 
dressed in mourning, and the civic band of San Alberto. 
They had walked ten miles. The inhabitants oi 
Eavenna joined the procession. The body of the 
beloved Anita was thence carried by slow stages to 
Nice," 

Garibaldi's progress to Turin was triumphant, but 
notwithstanding the honours, so generously showered 
upon him by the great body of the people, there 
could be no doubt that the old envy which the 
mean-spirited in power always entertain towards 
true genius, inspired the most deeply-rooted dislike 
to him in several high quarters, by whom he was 
thwarted in his efforts for the regeneration of his 
country, every low artifice being used which paltry 
spite, and narrow jealousy, could suggest. Disgusted 
with such treatment, he indulged the hope of founding 
anew, domestic consolations. But here, too, his 
expectations were deceived. Captivated by an 
vatrigucmte, who had won his admiration by her 
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superior horsemanship, and by the boldnass with which 
she mantled to carry despatches, during the recent 
campaign, in an unguarded moment he offered her 
marriage. Ere, however, the ceremony was performed, 
he made the aad, painful discovery of her unworthiness ; 
but, faith Jul to his promise, and determined at 
whatever sacrifice to fidfil it, he went through the 
foi-m of marriage, hut this done, he parted from her 
at the church door, for ever. 

We have now reached the most brilliant episode 
in this "strange, eventful history." True to the 
promotion of the noble principle to which he had con- 
secrated his life, Garibaldi resolved that the settlement 
of Villafranca shpuld be no settlement for Italy. An. 
opportunity for once more taking up arras on her behalf 
soon presented itself. Maddened by the cruelty and 
oppression of the most barbarous Government which 
has disgraced Europe since the dark ages, the long 
suffering people of Sicily rose in hot rebellion against 
their tyrant. Instantly responding to a signal which 
might inaugurate the regeneration of all Italy, Gari- 
baldi unfurled the ItaUan banner, and assembling a 
few hundred gallamt spirits in the neighbourhood of 
Genoa, he prepared hie celebrated invasion of Sicily., 
It is needless to detail this extraordinary campaign. 
History can scarcely record one more brilliant, or more, 
triumphantly successful. The records of the time gave, 
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the thrilling story of Garibaldi's gallantry and genius 
with minute accuracy ; still it is important to touch 
upon the defence of the expedition itself. Opinions 
have been strongly expressed by Garibaldi's detractors 
— it is creditable to humanity that they are very few — 
against this invasion, which liag been called by a variety 
of harsh names — " buccaneering," " fillibustering," i&c, 
but it is preposterously unjust thus to designate an 
expedition undertaken by an Italian for the one sole 
object, of rescuing his country from an intolerable 
tyranny. Deeply-rooted social, like physical diseases, 
require bold treatment to eradicate them. How often 
must monarchs be reminded, that rank has its duties as 
well as its privileges, and that whilst it is not right for 
subjects to overthrow a just and legal king, so long as 
he discharges the vows he has made to his people, yet 
that if he indulges in oppression, he forfeits their 
allegiance. Nothing ciin be more absurd to suppose, 
than that any human being can claim a Divine right 
to torture his fellow-creatures ; or that the inherent 
rights of millions are to subserve to the pretended 
authority, abused as it may be, of one. 

'ReheUion to violated oaths is justifiable, and, if suc- 
cessful, so far from inspiring pity towards the degraded 
monarch, teaches a proper lesson by bringing the conse- 
quences of hia foUy, incapacity, and cruelty upon his 
own head. Thus fared it with the royal culprit Frands 
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II,, whom the united warnings of England and France, 
indeed, of all Europe, failed to deter from savage 
brutality, producing no more effect than the appeals of 
conscience herself, to which he must have been deaf, 
find who has been idtimately driven out of his kingdom, 
amid the rejoicings of the oppressed, and the execra- 
tions of all good men. 

Early in May, 1800, on one of those nights 
which can be seen to perfection in the spring-time 
on the coast of Italy, by the deep blue waters of 
the Mediterranean, an armed baud assembled at a 
marine villa, a few leagues from Genoa. The capaci&us 
garden was filled with groups rapidly moving down 
to the beach, with muskets and cases of ammunition. 
Not a word was spoken ; the necessary orders were 
given in a whisper. The deep silence intensified the 
seriousness of the scene, and every one seemed fidl oi 
deep conviction. Garibaldi was observed in the midst, 
siiperin tending and directing. His countenance glowed 
radiant in the moonlight, as though be felt the accom- 
plishment of long-cherished wishes at hand. It was the 
embarkation of his expedition, consisting of about 1,500 
men, for the invasion of Sicily, and the landing took 
place at Marsala a few days afterwards. The news of it 
rekindled the flames of civil war in the island, and the 
people, hailing Garibaldi as their deliverer, immediately 
placed themselves under his banner. He at one* 
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attacked and defeated the Boyalist troops at lioppo and 
at Calata Fimi, and on the 27th of May commenced his 
assault on Palermo ; but the fight to get possession of 
the city was desperate, and lasted several days. Gari- 
baldi, having gained a footing in the capital, defied 
every efifort of the Neapolitans to dislodge him, and he 
forthwith set himself mdefatigably to organize the mili- 
tary forces of the country. The Royalists, shut up in 
the citadel, at length capitulated, and entirely evacuated 
the town on the 19th of June. After this, many minor 
fights took place between the rival troops, always how- 
ever in favour of the invaders, in various parts of the 
island ; but the battle which decided the fate of King 
Francis, was the storming of Melazzo, on the 21st of 
July. Terrible indeed was the struggle. It lasted from 
six in the morning till eight at night ; the loss of the 
Neapolitans, who fought with the greatest obstinacy, 
being upwards of 1,200, while that of the Garibaldians 
was 780. Garibaldi himself was severely wounded in 
the foot, and, during the fight, a Neapolitan major 
pursued him, but, with a blow of his sabre, he cut off 
the officer's sword-arm. 

Several of our own countrymen, who formed the 
English battalion, greatly distinguished themselves at 
the battle of Melazzo, and among them, especially. 
Captain Peard, who had previously followed the fortunes 
of Garibaldi in Northern Italy, and became generally 
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known as " Garibaldi's Englishman," For his gallant 
and valuable services on this occcosion. Captain Peard 
was raised by his commander, at the conclusion of the 
fight, to the rank of Colonel. Sicily was now virtually 
conquered ; and while yet all Europe was astounded at 
his marvellous success, the indefatigable Garibaldi was 
rapidly preparing to invade the mainland, and hurl the 
miserable Bourbon King from the throne he so mi- 
worthiiy filled. On the 19th of August he landed on 
the coast of Calahria, and the next day took Eeggio, 
From this point, he pushed rapidly northwards. The 
inhabitants everywhere received him with enthusiasm, 
while the RoyalistB, sent to oppose him, offered either a 
feeble resistance, or else, irresistibly attracted by the 
magic of his name, and disgusted with the service of 
the King, surrendered to him without striking a blow. 
As soon as the news of his landing reached Naples, the 
court was paralysed by consternation. The city was 
in a state of insuixection, and the King, although still 
possessing a large and well-appointed army of 70,000 
men, was so thoroughly hated by his unhappy sub- 
jects, that it seemed useless to make a last stand 
in his capital, where he would meet hosts of indig- 
nant foes within, as well as without the gates. He fled, 
therefore, without firing a shot, northward, to Capua and 
Gaeta. Garibaldi, close on his heels, entered Naples 
amidst the plaudits of thousands, roused to the most 
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grateful and enthusiastic admiration for him who had 
delivered them from years of oppression. It was, 
indeed, an intoxicating position for any human being, 
and enough to have turned the coolest brain, but 
mark Garibaldi, as he enters the city. Calm as a 
statue, apparently unmoved at the homage paid to 
him, he advances to the King's palace. Why does not 
he at once place himself on the throne, from which 
he has just ignominiously banished the unworthy 
Francis ? The people, in their joy and love, would wil- 
lingly crown him there, and he might instantly have 
heard the thrilling cry, " Long live Garibaldi, our 
Bang ! " But no ! the shield of the great Liberator is 
too bright to be tarnished with the selfish ambition of 
ordinary rulers. His motives are too chivalrous and 
honest, too truthful to the principle he represents, 
to suflfer one passing thought of personal aggran- 
dizement. He merely proclaims himself Dictator, 
for the moment, and as soon as he sees the fitting 
opportimity, this modem king-maker tenders the two 
Sicilies, which he had won by conquest, to Victor 
Emmanuel. But before this oflfer was completed, once 
more Garibaldi appeared upon the battle-field. Setting 
out from Naples with all the forces he could collect, he 
boldly marched to attack the King at Capua. The 
struggle that day was fierce and long. Francis, though 
apparently possessed of no other virtue, proved at least 
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his valour, showing himself indifferent to dangL-r, every- 
where in the thickest of the fight. At length, utterly 
defeated, he was driven with his Queen to his lost strong- 
hold, Gaeta, where he for a time succeeded in prolonging 
a hopeless struggle, terminating in his final expatriation. 
Here Garibaldi's work in the field concluded, and he 
prepared to resign his Dictatorship into the hands of 
Victor Emmanuel, who, with the Sardinian army, ad- 
vanced towards Naples, after having defeated the Papal 
army under Lamoriciere. On the 25th of October, tlie 
meeting of Victor Emmanuel and Garibaldi took place 
at the village of Teano. Major Cattabfenfe, commandant 
of Garibaldi's head-quarters, gives the following account 
of this remarkable event. " Garibaldi had taken up 
bis quart^ers at a small inn, about four miles and a half 
between Toano and Speranzano, on the 25tli of October. 
He ordered his column to advance, and take up position, 
and sent Couut Trecchi to see the King. On the follow- 
ing morning, Count Trecchi and Missori came to inform 
him, that Cialdini was within an hour's march, and the 
King not far behind. Garibaldi left immediately with 
his staff, and three-quarteis of an hour afterwards came 
in sight of the head of the Piedmontese column. He 
put spurs to his horse. The Picdmontese advanced an 
follows. The 23rd and 2-ith regiments of the Como 
brigade ; the 26th and 27th of Pinerolo's brigade ; then 
a battery of rifled cannon. The columns presented arms 
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to Garibaldi, and opened to allow him to pass tlirougJi. 
Cialdini rushed forward, and Garibaldi, jumping off bis 
horao, embraced him affectionately. Aftur exchanging 
a few words, Garibaldi remounted to meet the King. 
Victor Emmanuel was not far behind, leading on hia 
own division. Seeing the red shirts, the King took a 
telescope, and recognising Garibaldi, put spurs to his 
horse, and gallopped towards him. Garibaldi did the 
same. When they were within ten paces of each other, 
the officers of the King and of Garibaldi shouted, ' Long 
live Victor Emmanuel ! ' Garibaldi advanced, took ofT 
his hat, and in a voice somewhat hoarse from emotion, 
said, 'King of Italy!' Victor Emmanuel put his hand 
to his kepi, then held it out to Garibaldi, and, equally 
moved, replied, ' Thank you,' They stood thus, hand 
in hand, nearly a minute, without uttering another 
word. Garibaldi and the King, still holding each other's, 
hand, followed the troops for about a quarter of an hour. 
Their suites had mingled together, and followed at a 
short distance behind them. Passing a group of officers. 
Garibaldi saluted them. Among them were Earini, 
Minister of War, in the foraging cap of a staff officer^ 
and General Fanti. The King and Garibaldi were con- 
versmg. After the King, followed the 17th, 18th, 19th, 
and 20th regiments of the line ; then sixty guns, and 
fouf regiments of cavaliy. His Majesty was at the- 
head of 30,000 men. Before reaching Teano, King 
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"Victor Emmanuel halted, and ordered a portion of liis 
army to file off in presence of Garibaldi, that every one 
might observt! the good feeUng which prevailed between 
bim and the chieftain. The King remained at Teano. 
Garibaldi returned to Calvi to give orders." 

The army had thus witnessed the cordiality of their 
good understanding. It only remained that the people 
should do the same. Arrangements were accordingly 
made for the entry together of Victor Emmanuel and 
Garibaldi into Naples, which took place on the 7th of 
November. It is thus alluded to by an eye-witneas : 
" A short interval of a minute, and then came Gari- 
baldi, with a face and a head which any Grecian sculp- 
tor might have taken as a model for a divinity, and a 
nature which no art can imitate. I never look upon 
him without feeling myself subdued by the moral 
grandeur of hia character. Gentle as a lamb in de- 
meanour, bold as a lion in action, truthful and trans- 
parent as crystal, he carries it all in his face ; and I never 
wonder at the influence he acquires over the masses 
when I feel its power over myself. I think the recep- 
tion of the Liberator was more enthi^iastic than that of 
the King, aad I think that the judgment as well as the 
sentiment of the people was right ; for it was Garibaldi 
who crushed the Bourbons, and defeated their armies, 
and who has placed the inhabitants of the Two Sicilies 
in a position to become men." 
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Garibaldi's glorious work was over. With this entry 
into Naples tenninated his Dictatorship, whicH he 
had BO uprightly and nobly filled. To politiciann, 
statesmen, place-hunters, and court-intriguers, belonged 
the task of consolidatiug the kingdom his sword 
had won, but so ingrafted in the confidence and 
affection of the people was he, that no measure of 
policy could be carried on without him, and he daily 
proved that without his aid and countenance the best 
laid plan would fad. Bidding " fiirewell to all the great- 
ness" he had acquired, the honours which were ready 
to be showered upon him, be quitted the scene of his 
transcendent ti^iumpb, and retired to his little home- 
stead in Caprera. It is indeed a sweet and sunny spot 
for a wearied warrior's repose I Here, surrounded by hia 
farm-labourers, and his live-stock, and occupied in the 
peaceful occupations of agriculture, he rested awhile 
from his fatigues. Abounding in most romantic views; 
the classical outlines of the Sardinian mountains rising 
in the distance ; the balmy air laden with the perfume 
of flowers of every hue, and fruits of delicious 
flavour — for, in spite of its rugged craga and rocky 
soil, the geranium, the cactus, the wild myrtle, and 
lavender, the grape, the olive, melon, and orange, aJI 
luxuriate there — can we picture a more romantic, or 
debcious home than this, for the great ItaUan Liberator ! 
But though we would leave liim here, having wcu 
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our highest admiration, yet, before we conclude, let lis 
turn to the Times of April 15, 1862, aiid behold how he 
atiU morally conducts the people he has freed ; observe 
his consistent integrity of purpose, his desire to ele- 
vate the young to excellence, aa he has emancipated 
them from dynastic thraldom. We are there told, that 
" Garibaldi pursues his triumphal march throughout 
Northern Italy, and the enthusiasm Ids presence excites, 
gives, nowhere, signs of abating. From Parma he tra- 
velled to Casal-Maggiore, on the Po, and thence visited 
Cremona ; from Cremona he again crossed that river, 
and followed the line of the .^jniiian Railway as far as 
Stradella, where he again crossed over to Pavia. From 
this latter city he will again appear at Milan, and thence 
proceed to Bergamo and Brescia, and probably to Desen- 
zano, on the Lake of Garda, ^yhe^e he will he in front of 
the Austrians, across the borders, atPeschiera. Already 
the Austrian garrisons along the eastern shore of the 
lake, have caught the alarm, and are everywhere on the 
watch. The fever of excitement aroused by the hero 
wherever he shows himself, exceeds description. He 
addressed a deputation of young men from the various 
educational institutions of Cremona, in the following 
words : — 

" ' Youth should indulge no vices, for vice is the 
i^sease of the eoul. Youth should love instruction, 
because an uneducated man is no better than a 
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monkey. He who acquires most knowledge, rises 
nearest to his Maker, from whom his soul springs. 
Instruction should be grounded on solid moral 
education, and on this the social edifice should 
rest Do you care for honour? Honour can only 
be acquired by virtue and instruction: nations, like 
individuals, when weak, are insulted and enslaved. 
Bear with other people's weaknesses. Submit to no- 
insults. Love instruction. Instruction is bread and 
independence: it availed me in foreign lands to place 
me above want. Love instruction: it was the want 
of it which prevented our joining together in a 
single family. Had Italy been better instructed, 
she would, long before this, have known that her 
boundary was not the wall of a town, or the hedge 
of a garden, but the high Alps and the broad 
sea ; she would have swept from her all that defiles 
her/ 

"No wonder the municipal and scholastic autho- 
rities at Cremona decreed that these memorable 
words should be written in golden letters on the 
threshold of their gymnasium. As he took leave of 
the people of Cremona, he thus concluded his farewell 
speech : — 

*' ' I know you will never be at peace until this Italy, 
so fair, and so long unhappy, shall be rid of the 
foreign dominion which soils it No! we must not 
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rise in the morning wiUi the stain on our brow of 
having brethren who are yet slaves. Farewell ! ' 

"At Cremona Garibaldi was on the most friendly 
terms with the priests, who, with their good Bishop 
Novaeconi at their head, have warmly espoused the 
national cause, and declared against the temporal power 
of the Pope, Distinguishing them from the evil priests, 
ifho are the bane of their country, Garibaldi said, — 

" ' It is true I have written and spoken bitter words 
against the priests, but not against honest priests 
(preti galantuominij, as you are. Ton have nothing 
to learn from mc: you have only to explain God's 
word to the people. Keep to the Gospel ; consult 
your oldest traditions; and you will he fathers, 
instructors, benefactors to the people; they will kiss 
the printa of your footsteps. You will freely disavow 
ihose enemies of your country who falsely call 
themselves the priests of Christ.' 

" To the Bishop, who was ill, and whom he visited 
at his palace, Garibaldi said, — 

" ' I longed to see and know you, raouaiguore, because 
I am aware that you are a true bishop, and a father 
to your people and your clergy. You are good and 
charitable, and have formed a clergy who edify me 
with their wise discourses, breathing a no less patriotic 
than energetic charity. Were all our clergy to follow 
your example, the redemption of our country would be 
an easy task,' 
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" Garibaldi next expressed a wish to go up to i 
top of the famous, high, medijEval square tower of 
Cremona, and was made to cross the cathedral through 
a dense throng of people, who loudly cheered him as 
he passed. From the summit of the tower, the General 
gazed long and silently at Mantua, and his brow was 
clouded, and he sighed deeply. He then averted his 
gaze, and begged the by-standers to point out 
Solferiuo, 'the spy of Italy' Brescia, and other objects, 
to drive from his mind the painful thoughts raised by 
the sight of the hateful Austrian garrisou. As he was- 
leaving Cremona, a priest, a Venetian exile, aaked him, 
' When shall we go to Venice ? ' 

"Garibaldi heaved a deep sigh, and answered, 'We 
shall go to Venice, and soon, let us hope ; but what am 
I but one man ? ' 

" ' Oh, you're a thousand, and hundreds of thousands,' 
quoth the priest: 'Italy is all yours, as are all her 
hearts and all her strength.' 

" ' No,' replied Garibaldi severely, ' I beg you do not 
raise me so high ! I have spoken some words at Parma, 
which, I regret to see, have been ill-reported in the- 
newspapers. I spoke of the Italy of the ages of Dante 
and Macehiavelli, and of our o^vn age, which is the age of 
Victor Emmanuel. This part of my speech was omitted, 
I am soiTy for it. We are all one with our King, and 
■will aU work with him to liberate and unite Italy.' 
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Our sketch of Garibaldi's life is ended. Say, is 
there not in his story a deep moral? Does not his 
bright example shine conspicuously, in the midst of a 
profoundly selfish world, as a beacon, to show how the 
pure discharge of duty elevates man, as the instrument 
chosen by God to do his work, no matter whether in a 
humble or exalted sphere ? Let every one, like Garibaldi, 
feel that he represents a " principle," and, like him, 
pursue it honestly and unflinchingly, indiflferent whether 
his lot leads him to grasp the sword or the spade ; to be 
found at the head of successful armies, singing triumphant 
songs, or in calm retirement of the most unpretending 
home ; whether stirring the tallow-cask in a chandler's 
shop, or giving laws to a whole people from the palace 
of a king. 



POSTSCRIPT. 

Whoever attempts to record the events of another's 
life before the grave has set the seal for ever upon his 
hero's mortal career, and, with unhesitating faith in 
the deeds of the past, boldly declares his conviction of 
what the future of a living character will be, is liable to 
be reckoned a false prophet, and as unable to discern 
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the moving springs of action in the varied circum- 
stances of life. 

Fully confident in Garibaldi, we concluded oiu: sketch 
of his most marvellous Ufe, at the point where his 
career was for awhile arrested, leaving him once more 
in the calm retirement and repose of simple domestic 
life at Caprera. We anticipated, whatever his future 
might be, he would never belie the past; but that 
he would still be as high-souled, chivalrous, and 
noble-hearted as he had ever been, devoted to the 
attainment of his country's liberties, and careful of 
preserving his own honour ! 

And can we not point with satisfaction to the fact, 
that in the sad incidents which accompanied the later 
melancholy catastrophe of Aspromonte, our expectation 
has been perfectly fulfilled? Supremely disappointed 
at the little prospect of his programme of the 20th 
of October, 1860, being carried out, for completing the 
unification of his beloved Italy; with all the natural 
impatience of the greatest man of action of our age, 
at the little progress made towards the only goal 
he felt to be possible to complete the darling 
day-dream of his enthusiastic life, the attainment 
of Rome as the capital of Italy, goaded almost to 
madness by the vile intrigues and miserable plots 
of those who, under the specious pretext of being 
friends to Italy, laboured unceasingly to make her 
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consolidation as impossible as tliey treaclicrously wished 
it to be, Garibaldi chafed in his island home, until 
his impetuous soul could no longer bear to see, as be 
thought, the work of his life undone, when so near its 
accomplishment ; with the hated foreigner still retain- 
ing his unjustifiable hold on that city, which the 
imperious necessities of the Italian nation loudly 
demand for their own. Early, therefore, in 1862, he 
left Caprera, crosBing, in the first instance, to the 
mainland. The Government of Satazzi disliked, but 
feared him, as much as the people loved and adored 
him. Wherever he showed bimself, he was received 
with enthusiastic deligiit. He openly declared his 
enmity to the French Emperor, for withholding Eome 
from the Italians, for Garibaldi is truthful, and no 
diplomatist. He is a man who worships with his 
whole soul the majesty of truth. From the bottom 
of his heart he always says exactly wliat he tluinks. 
He does not palter, and he cannot lie. The Govern- 
ment, trembling at what Napoleon III. might tliinb of 
his indiscreet candour, stood aghast at his audacity, 
but his influence was omnipotent with his countrymen, 
and it was impossible to check him; "Magna est 
Veritas et prEevalebit." 

At length the time for more decisive action arrived. 
Garibaldi undoubtedly played the game of the King of 
Italy, and of his Government too, by thus boldly pro- 
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testing before the world, against the continued occu- 
pation of Rome by the French, but neither the one 
nor the other durst openly support him. How far, 
vn either case, his objects were secretly connived at by 
those whose best interests were involved in his success, 
though of course they ignored him, as the world 
always does, when he failed, perhaps may never be 
known. It is a State secret, which may or Tnay not 
hereafter become the sacred property of history! 
However, Garibaldi, with his usual splendid impetuosity, 
utterly careless of everything save the one object he 
had in view, and evidently calculating upon receiving 
the same undivided support, of the entire population of 
Southern Italy, which greeted him in his wonderful 
campaign there two years before, suddenly made his 
appearance in Sicily. The enterprise seemed as despe- 
rate as it has at present proved disastrous. We say 
deliberately at present, because, whilst his most ardent 
admirers (among whom we are proud to count our- 
selves) deeply deplore his undertaking what appeared 
utterly unlikely to succeed, they still think that 
what he has done, insensate though it now seems, 
instead of imperilling, may eventually secure the 
independence of Italy. It may compel the Emperor 
of the French; who is, in truth, the cause of this 
rash but chivalric escapade of Garibaldi, ere long 
to withdraw his troops from Rome, and to abandon a 
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position which has been from the first, anomalous to 
himself, as the professed patron of progress, and to a 
nation, priding itself on great and glorious qualities, 
nothing but a disgrace, a scandal, and a crime. 
And should this come to pass — as assuredly we think it 
will — ^will he not have triumphed after all? Though 
wounded, and a prisoner, but since freely pardoned 
for his manifest act of rebellion, without trial, by his 
King, who owes him so much, wiU he not have 
successfully finished his wondrous work, and be the 
victorious champion of " Italia Unita," with Rome for 
its capital, the end and aim of his most cherished 
aspirations ? 

The incidents of this disastrous campaign are soon 
told. After traversing a portion of SicUy, and issuing 
a stirring proclamation from Catania, on the 24th of 
August, to the Italians, invoking them to join him in 
the " holy crusade,*' as he called it, to conquer Rome, 
he managed to elude the real or pretended vigilance 
of the Italian fleet, sent to the coast of Sicily, to prevent 
his descent on the mainland. We next hear of him, 
after a few days, in the vicinity of Aspromonte, a moun- 
tain hamlet close to Reggio, with a few hundred of his 
most devoted adherents. Thither a column of Bersaglieri, 
under the command of Colonel PaUavicino, were dis- 
patched by General Cialdini. At noon, on the 29th of 
August, these troops came up to the position occupied by 
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the Garibaldians, and rapidly advancing, extended to the 
right and left from their centre, with a view to surromid 
them. Garibaldi at this moment went along the front 
of his own line, crying out, " Don't fire ! " declariug 
aftei^wards, that his arrangements had been purely de- 
fensive, and that he had hoped to avoid a conflict from 
the strong position he occupied, and from the hope 
tliat the regular troops had received " less sanguinary 
orders." On reaching within 200 yards of where he 
stood at the head of his followers, the Bers^lieri 
commenced a tremendous fire, and Garibaldi was hit 
with two balls, " one on the left thigh, not serious, and 
the other in the instep of the right foot, which gave a 
severe wound." This catastrophe, of course, soon decided 
the struggle, and in a few minutes, both himself, and 
those who were with him, were made prisoners by 
Colonel Pallavicino. Under circumstances tlie most 
afflicting, the victim of adverse fortune, even though it 
was tlie result of his own rashness. Garibaldi's nobleness 
of character, and chivalrous coun^e, never deserted him. 
At the conclusion of his own affecting account of the 
melancholy affair at Aspromonte, from which we have 
already quoted, written within three days afterwards, 
on board the Duca di Genova, where he lay, a helpless 
prisoner, tortured by the agony of his wounds, and more 
deeply by intense disappointment at this signal fajlure 
to lome his countrymen to join his enterprise, he 
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yet gives utterance to such manly, unselfish sentiments, 
as the following : — 

"Nevertheless, it is. better as it is. Whatever be the 
result of my wounds, and whatever be the fate prepared 
for me by the Government, I am conscious of having done 
my duty, and the sacrifice of my life is but a trifle, if it 
will save those of a great number of my fellow-citizens. 
In the hazardous enterprise in which I and my com- 
panions embarked, I hoped for nothing good from the 
Government of Batazzi ; but why ought I not to hope 
for less rigour on the part of the King, not having, in 
any way, changed the old programme, and decided on 
not changing it at any price ? What afflicts me most, is 
that fatal mistrust, which contributes not a little to 
leave the national unity unfinished. However this may 
be, I present myself before Italy with my head erect^ 
sure of having done my duty. This time, again, my 
life, and that — ^far more precious than mine — of so many 
generous youths, has been oflfered as a holocaust to the 
most sacred of causes, pure from the taint of any vile,, 
personal interest." 

It is impossible not to admire the man whose life 
attests the heroic, pure, and patriotic principles such 
words as these denote, uttered by the illustrious captive 
of Aspromonte, at a moment of supreme sadness, of 
crushing disaster! 

Garibaldi was taken to the fortress of Varignano, in 
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the Gulf of Spezzia, to remain until sufficiently re- 
covered from his wounds to permit of his being safely 
moved. He was soon, however, no longer a prisoner, a 
free pardon having been granted to him and to his 
companions in arms by the King of Italy, ostensibly on 
the occasion of the marriage of his daughter to the 
King of Portugal. A signal proof was afforded of the 
deep interest and regard felt for him in this country, 
by the earnest 'desire manifested, that he should have 
the benefit of the best professional treatment and advice. 
For this purpose, a subscription was opened in London, 
in order that an eminent surgeon might be sent from 
England, to consult and confer with the native prac- 
titioners to whose care he had been intrusted. The effort 
was a noble one, and was promptly and most generously 
responded to ; persons of all ranks, and of every shade 
of pohtical opinion, contributing to the fund, which, in 
the course of a few days amounted to several hundred 
pounds, and was amply sufficient for the object in view. 
Dr. Partridge was dispatched to Varignano, where he 
remained some days in consultation with the Italian 
surgeons. His report, on leaving Garibaldi, of his state, 
and of the mode of treatment pursued, was satisfactory, 
and re-assuring to his numerous admirers in England. 
Since then the ball has been extracted from his ankle, 
and we have the following account of Garibaldi's arrival 
at home : — 
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A letter from Caprera, of the 26th of December, 
says : " The Sardagna, having Garibaldi on board, 
arrived here in safety. The General's bed was let down 
into a boat, and in that way conveyed to the shore. 
The General, who had not suffered during the passage, 
again beheld his rude rocks with pleasure. The two 
surgeons in ordinary and M. Occhipinti carried the bed 
to the General's residence, and deposited it in the small 
chamber on the ground-floor of the house. Thus 
Garibaldi, after an absence of four months, again saw 
his dear Caprera. It was on the 22nd, at eight in the 
morning, that he arrived. At ten o'clock, after the 
woimd had been dressed. Garibaldi ordered his bed to 
be taken out of doors, and himself to be so carried 
through his grounds, in order to once more look upon 
his fields, his vines, and his olive trees. He is carried 
about in that way twice a day. These little excursions 
in the mild air of Caprera have already contributed 
greatly to improve his moral and physical condition. 
He is delighted that he decided on returning to his 
solitary home, where he can at least breathe the air 
freely. It snowed a little at Caprera on the day of his 
arrival. On the following day the snow was more 
abundant. At present there B a mild autumn tempera- 
ture. The wound is going on well. The foot is now 
scarcely swelled, and the rheumatic pains are no longer 
felt. Christmas Day was a fete around his bed. The 
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snow and frost in the evening admitted of sherbets 
being prepared, the first, assuredly, which were ever 
made in the midst of these rocks/* 

That the great hero may soon and entirely recover, is 
the ardent wish of every true admirer of a whole life 
passed in chivaMc bravery, pure patriotism, and 
unselfish devotion to his coimtry's union. May he be 
spared to complete what he has so nobly begun, and 
receive the final triumph of his life, by being able to 
hail his King at the Capitol, and welcome him to 
Rome ! 
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